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$126  Million  FBI  Headquarters  Complex 
Dedicated  To  Memory  Of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 


Amid  both  ceremony  and  tight  security, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
dedicated  its  new,  $126.1  million  head- 
quarters building,  an  imposing  concrete 
edifice  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  named  for 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  bureau’s  late  director. 

More  than  800  guests,  many  of  them 
from  law  enforcement  circles  throughout 


the  FBI  into  the  “superior  professional 
organization  it  is  today.” 

Mr.  Ford  went  on  to  praise  "the  spirit 
of  the  men  and  women  who  work  for  this 
unique  American  institution”  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  agency  s success.  In 
dedicating  the  building  which  he  said 
symbolizes  the  FBI's  role  as  “the  bastion 


The  new  headquarters  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  located  on  Washington's 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  midway  between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 


the  country,  attended  the  half-hour 
ceremony  at  which  President  Ford  and 
Attorney  General  Edward  Levi  eulogized 
the  man  for  whom  the  structure  is  named. 
Hoover,  who  directed  the  bureau  from  its 
inception  in  1924  until  his  death  at  age 
77  in  May,  1972,  was  praised  by  Ford  as 
"a  pioneering  public  servant"  who  built 


of  Federal  law  enforcement,”  the  President 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  issue  a call 
for  a "renewed  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law  in  America  and  to  the  legal  system 
that  perpetuates  freedom  and  justice." 

FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  pre- 
sented Mr.  Ford  with  a badge  designating 
Continued  on  Page  Three 


United  Nations  Congress  On  Crime 


Discusses  Police  Role,  Performance 


The  Fifth  United  Nations  Congress  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment 
of  Offenders  was  held  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land from  September  1-12.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  international  series, 
which  is  convened  every  five  years,  chose 
to  discuss  the  police  as  a major  topic  of 
its  agenda.  The  theme  was  specified  as 
"The  Emerging  Roles  of  the  Police  and 
Other  Law  Enforcement  Agencies,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Changing  Expecta- 
tions and  Minimum  Standards  of  Perform- 
ance." 

The  Congress  was  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Madame  Inkeri  Anttila.  Minister 
of  Justice,  Finland.  Over  1,000  delegates 
from  member  states  and  organizations 
participated. 

Philip  John  Stead.  Professor  of  Compar- 
ative Police  Science,  John  Jay  College  of 


Criminal  Justice  in  New  York,  and  former 
ly  Dean  of  Academic  Studies  of  the  Polio 


Prof.  Philip  J.  Stead 

College.  Bramshill.  England,  was  appointed 
by  the  United  Nations  to  be  Rapporteur 
for  the  discussions  related  to  the  theme  of 

Continued  on  Page  Eight 


CHIEFS  MEET  IN  DENVER 
TO  TACKLE  U.S.  CRIME  WOES 


The  surging  rate  of  crime  and  public 
apathy  toward  it  was  uppermost  on  the 
minds  of  more  than  6,000  police  chiefs 
who  met  last  month  in  Denver  for  the 
82nd  Annual  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

"We  find  that  most  communities  are 
experiencing  a wave  of  lawlessness,  and  al- 
most none  are  exempt,”  1ACP  President 
Rocky  Pomerance,  the  police  chief  of 
Miami  Beach,  told  the  conference.  "From 
the  ghetto  to  the  penthouse,  this  mael- 
strom exists  and,  like  most  problems  con- 
fronting us  today,  has  numerous  and  com- 
plex causes." 

Pomerance  explained  that  a philosophy 
exists  among  many  community  leaders 
which  tends  to  excuse  the  criminal  or  con- 
done his  crimes.  "These  philosophies,”  he 
said,  "have  the  flexibility  to  blame  almost 
everything  and  everybody  but  the  criminal 
for  his  act  of  dishonesty,  violence  or 
greed." 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  Velde 
told  the  record  crowd  in  attendance  that  if 
America  is  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime, 
“We  must  awaken  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica and  ourselves  to  a basic  fact  - effective 
crime  control  is  bigger  than  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  can  be  achieved  only 
through  broad-based  community  involve- 
ment and  awareness."  He  urged  police  ad- 
ministrators to  enlist  the  support  of  every 
public  agency,  social  institution,  private 
group  and  citizen  to  fight  crime. 

Participants  at  the  conference,  which 
was  held  from  September  14-18,  also  heard 


statements  from  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ed- 
ward Levi,  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley; 
Rex  Davis,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms;  Commis- 
sioner Raymond  Whitrod  of  the  Brisbane, 
Australia  Police;  Colorado  Attorney  Gen- 
eral J.  D McFarlane.  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  Codd;  and  H.  Stuart 
Knight.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 
The  remarks  of  Attorney  General  Levi, 
Commissioner  Codd  and  FBI  Director 
Kelley  are  reprinted  in  full  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Twelve  different  workshops  and  training 
sessions  were  held  during  the  conference, 
covering  topics  ranging  from  department 
organizational  matters  such  minority  re- 
cruitment and  contract  negotiations  to 
anti-crime  strategics  and  tactics,  including 
intelligence  operations  and  the  police  re- 
sponse to  contemporary  violence. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  election  of 
new  IACP  officers,  Chief  James  Damos  of 
University  City.  Missouri,  was  voted  in  as 
the  organization's  next  6th  Vice  President. 
The  chief  in  University  City  since  1961, 
Damos  takes  over  the  spot  vacated  under 
IACP  procedures  which  dictate  the  gradual 
succession  of  each  of  six  vice  presidents  to 
the  group's  presidency.  Last  year’s  1st  Vice 
President,  Chief  Richard  Clement  of  Toms 
River,  N.J.,  was  installed  as  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  at  this  year’s  con- 
ference. 

The  American  Express  Company,  in  co- 
operation with  IACP,  presented  two 
Continued  on  Page  Eleven 


In  Kansas  City  They  Fight  Fires 


Photo:  Jim  Treace,  KCMo  PD 


Members  of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Police  Department  assumed  firefighting  duties 
during  the  recent  firemen’s  strike  there.  A rash  of  fires  occurred  during  the  strike,  and 
a number  were  believed  to  be  the  result  of  arson.  See  Story  on  Page  2. 


ARSON:  FASTEST  GROWING,  MOST  NEGLECTED  CRIME 


^ By  JOSEPH  PETERSON 

3:  Arson  has  been  appropriately  described 

2 as  the  most  neglected  crime  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  rate  of  ar- 
j*j  son  is  rising  faster  than  virtually  any  other 
u type  of  criminal  offense.  The  rate  has 
X tripled  in  the  past  ten  years  throughout 
^ this  counoy  to  an  estimated  level  of 
§ 100,000  known  cases  in  1974,  while  undc- 
^ tccted  eases  may  total  as  many  as  50.000 
j to  75,000  more,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates. 

^ It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  10  per 
£ cent  of  the  total  annual  dollar  loss  due  to 
w rites  is  directly  attributable  to  arson.  This 
past  year  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  a major 
« arson-for-profit  ring  was  broken  up,  in 
which  fires  were  planned  in  advance  by 
jj  professional  arsonists  working  with  repair 
2 contractors  and  public  adjusters  in  schemes 
£ to  defraud  insurance  companies.  In  New 
York  City's  South  Bronx  area,  fire  sirens 
howl  far  into  the  night  as  landlords  resort 
to  arson  to  dispose  of  unprofitable  buil- 
dings. and  disgruntled  tenants  set  fire  to 
their  own  apartment  buildings  so  that  they 
can  be  relocated.  The  most  tragic  aspect  of 
arson  is  the  loss  of  life  in  those  areas  hard- 
est hit  by  the  crime:  in  the  South  Bronx 
area  of  New  York  alone,  more  than  40  resi- 
dents died  in  fires  last  year. 

The  arsonist’s  motives  are  numerous  and 
complex.  Many  fire  and  insurance  experts 
believe  arson  increases  in  time  of  economic 
unrest  and  that  there  is  a high  correlation 
between  arson  and  unemployment.  More 
obvious  motives  include  profit,  revenge, 
cover-up  of  another  crime,  and  various  psy- 
chological reasons,  such  as  the  "hero”  type 
who  sets  fires  in  order  to  gain  acclaim  for  a 
rescue,  or  the  pyromaniac  who  may  be  suf- 
fering from  deep-seated  psychoses. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  around  the 
country  have  begun  to  introduce  major 
changes  in  their  tactics  to  investigate,  iden- 
tify and  prosecute  suspected  arsonists. 
Michigan  legislators,  for  example,  are  try- 
ing to  eliminate  the  loopholes  in  existing 
laws  to  prevent  further  fraud  in  cities  like 
Detroit,  and  they  have  clamped  down  on 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  to  de- 
crease opportunities  for  would-be  arsonists. 
Such  laws  are  worthless,  however,  if  they 
are  not  practicably  enforceable.  Limited 
studies  have  shown  that  the  conviction  rate 
for  arsonists  is  only  about  one  per  cent 
nationally  — lower  than  any  other  crime 
category.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
this  is  the  difficulties  involved  in  securing 
convictions  once  the  ease  goes  to  court. 

An  official  of  the  International  Assn,  of 
of  Arson  Investigators  described  arson  as 
“an  investigative  no-man's  land"  with  few 
firefighters  trained  as  investigators  and  the 
police  considering  arson  as  primarily  a fire 
department  responsibility.  With  no  formal 
investigative  body  to  gather  evidence  on 
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the  crime,  it  is  a small  wonder  that  the 
cases  rarely  result  in  conviction. 

It  is  generally  true  that  firemen  arc  not 
trained  in  even  the  elementary  aspects  of 
investigation  work  and,  particularly,  in  the 
recognition  and  preservation  of  physical 
evidence  at  the  fire  scene.  According  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Ijw  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice’s  publication,  Arson,  Van- 
dalism, and  Violence:  Law  Enforcement 
Problems  Affecting  Fire  Departments: 

"Fire  departments  often  look  on  incen- 
diary and  arson  investigations  as  a specialty 
that  they  arc  not  trained  for  and  a diver- 
sion from  their  main  duty  of  fire  fight- 
ing. . . they  seldom  are  equipped  to  per- 
form such  enforcement  functions  as  ob- 
taining and  using  intelligence  information, 
arresting,  booking,  interviewing  and  jail- 
ing suspects,  and  carrying  out  crime  labora- 
tory work." 

While  this  report  acknowledges  that  fire- 
men are  not  enforcement  officers,  it  also 
states  that  police  officers,  as  a rule,  arc 
equally  inexperienced  in  the  field  of  arson. 
They  seldom  have  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  of  fires,  such  as  ignition  pro- 
cesses, chemical  and  physical  effects  of 
combustion  and  temperature  on  various 
types  of  materials,  and  alterations  of  struc- 
tures and  contents  caused  by  water  appli- 
cations and  other  suppression  measures. 

Since  most  police  are  not  now  tech- 
nically qualified  for  arson  investigation, 
and  the  fire  departments  lack  investigative 


On  the  eve  of  Fire  Prevention  Week  this 
month,  police  officers,  National  Guards- 
men, and  civilian  volunteers  took  to  the 
fire  hoses  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  when 
the  city’s  850  firemen  went  out  on  strike. 
One  hundred  forty-five  actual  fires  were 
fought  during  the  five-day  strike.  City 
officials  considered  this  to  be  an  unusually 
high  number  of  fires,  leading  them  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  fires  were  set  by 
arsonists.  Mayor  Charles  Wheeler  stated 
that  the  city  would  seek  remuneration 
from  the  firemen’s  union  for  the  damage 
caused  to  the  city  by  the  fire  strike.  During 
the  strike  three  firemen  were  arrested,  two 
of  whom  were  allegedly  carrying  a two 
gallon  can  of  gasoline  in  a pickup  truck 


f 


Photo:  Jim  Treoce,  KCMo  PD 


Kansas  City  Tactical  Officers  get  ready  to 
cover  for  striking  firemen  at  fire  scene. 


expertise,  what  then  is  the  solution?  It  is 
clear  that  specialists  arc  needed  who  have 
expertise  in  the  general  aspects  of  criminal 
investigation  coupled  with  experience  in 
utilizing  scientific  procedures  in  the  identi- 
fication and  apprehension  of  suspected  ar- 
sonists. 

This  past  year  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  laboratory  in  the 
country  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  arson 
and  bombing  evidence  was  opened  by  Gov. 
John  J.  Gilligan.  Using  funds  from  a Gen- 
eral Assembly  appropriation  to  the  Ohio 
Commerce  Department  apd  grants  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admini- 
stration, the  laboratory  was  able  to  obtain 
the  necessary  equipment  to  analyze  evi- 
dence and  give  conclusive  results  in  a week 
to  ten  days  after  a fire,  rather  than  the  six 
to  ten  month  wait  usually  necessitated  by 
sending  evidence  to  other  crime  labora- 
tories for  analysis. 

On  a statewide  basis,  the  Ohio  program 
is  designed  to  train  all  of  Ohio’s  44,000 
firefighters  to  recognize  and  to  handle  evi- 
dence from  fires  of  an  unknown  or  suspi- 
cious cause.  This  includes  a State  Fire 
Training  Academy  which  will  be  open  to 
all  of  Ohio's  firefighters.  The  training  of 
qualified  personnel  and  the  speedy,  accu- 
rate analysis  of  evidence  will  hopefully  lead 
to  better  cases  in  court  and  thus  deter 
would-be  arsonists  who  previously  were  al- 
most assured  of  escaping  prosecution. 


when  stopped  for  driving  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol. 

Major  Fred  Guenther  of  the  Kansas 
City  Police  Department  stated  that  arson- 
ists were  apparently  monitoring  police 
radio  frequencies.  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lem of  arson,  much  of  the  fire  equipment 
had  been  sabotaged,  and  in  one  case  a fire 
extinguisher  had  been  filled  with  a flam- 
mable liquid,  according  to  authorities. 
Captain  Thomas  Dunham  of  the  Riverside 
Fire  Department,  who  manned  one  of  the 
fire  stations  during  the  strike,  said  his  unit 
was  lucky  they  hadn't  used  a fire  ex- 
tinguisher  on  one  truck  because  it  had  been 
sabotaged.  He  said  that  it  was  likely  that 
the  user  would  have  been  killed. 

Kansas  City  Police  Chief  Joseph 
McNamara  had  high  praise  for  the  police 
officers  and  said  that  many  of  them  had  to 
be  ordered  home  to  rest  after  working 
double  shifts.  “They  really  came  through," 
he  said,  "and  I am  really  proud  of  the 
Police  Department."  During  the  strike 
McNamara  issued  a reminder  that  the 
department’s  firearm  policy  permits  the 
use  of  a firearm  to  prevent  an  act  of  arson 
or  to  apprehend  an  arsonist.  McNamara 
said  that  the  fires  appeared  to  be  well 
planned  acts  and  that  the  department 
implemented  a plan  to  fight  the  arson 
problem. 

The  strike  was  prompted  by  firefighters’ 
demands  for  parity  with  the  police  depart- 
ment and  came  after  police  officers  recent- 
ly won  a five  percent  pay  raise.  One  police 
officer  said  that  the  relationship  between 
the  police  and  the  firefighters  will  never  be 
the  same.  "They  wouldn't  accept  the  fact 
that  we  were  doing  a necessary  job,"  he 
said,  "but  it  was  a choice  between  fighting 
the  fires  and  anarchy.”  During  the  strike 
police  officers  placed  Kansas  City  Police 
Department  decals  over  the  fire  depart- 
ment insignias  on  the  firefighting 
equipment. 


troit,  Michigan  is  offering  a new  40-hour 
comprehensive  course  for  arson  investiga- 
tors. This  course  is  taught  by  a team  of  fire 
and  law  enforcement  experts,  legal  profes- 
sionals and  specially  trained  educators. 
Subjects  addressed  include:  fire  scene  in- 
vestigation, reports  and  warrants,  inter- 
views and  interrogation,  and  fire  photo- 
graphy. Judging  from  early  reports,  the 
Detroit  program  has  been  received  enthu- 
siastically by  both  fire  and  police  investi- 
gators in  that  region. 

While  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  progressing 
with  innovative  programs  for  improving 
arson  investigation,  a survey  conducted  by 
the  International  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
indicates  that  many  U.S.  Cities  have  no 
arson  investigating  units  at  all  and  those 
that  do  appear  to  be  staffed  by  police  offi- 
cers or  firemen  with  “some”  training  in 
arson  investigation. 

Arson  investigators  must  understand  the 
nature  and  behavior  of  fire  as  well  as  be 
skilled  investigators.  They  need  to  be  spe- 
cially trained  in  the  detection  of  arson  and 
the  collection  of  arson  evidence  and  must 
be  trained  in  the  investigative  function. 
They  also  must  be  equipped  with  law  en- 
forcement powers.  It  is  requisite  that  these 
investigators  have  the  capability  of  re- 
sponding immediately  to  the  scene  with 
firefighters  to  detect  possible  occurrences 
of  arson,  perform  their  investigative  func- 
tion, and  perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  juris- 
dictional question  of  who  will  investigate 
and  prosecute  the  crime  of  arson. 


Photo:  Jim  Treoce.  KCMo  PD 


Using  a garden  hose,  an  officer  mounts  a 
ladder  to  try  to  suppress  a fire  in  a house. 

Most  fires  occurred  in  abandoned  and 
vacant  buildings,  although  one  fire  in  a 
lumber  yard  resulted  in  an  estimated 
$600,000  worth  of  damage,  according  to 
authorities.  In  other  fires  a warehouse  and 
a factory  were  heavily  damaged. 

The  National  Guard,  which  was  activ- 
ated by  Governor  Christopher  Bond,  pro- 
vided more  than  300  guardsmen  to  help 
patrol  the  streets  and  fight  fires. 

Current  top  pay  for  a fireman  in  Kansas 
City  is  $12,996  and  is  reached  after  five 
years.  A Kansas  City  police  officer’s  top 
salary  is  $15,305,  which  is  reached  after 
ten  years. 


The  Criminal  Justice  Institute  in  De- 

KC  COPS  MAN  HOSES  IN  FIRE  STRIKE 


» 


Ex-Convicts  Said  Responsible  In  Deaths 
Of  New  York  City,  Houston  Officers 


A major  suspect  was  arrested  late  last 
month  for  the  fatal  shooting  of  Sergeant 
Frederick  Reddy  and  Police  Officer  An- 
drew Glover  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  Luis  Velez,  a 26-year-old  ex- 
convict, was  arrested  on  Sept.  26  in  con- 
nection with  the  murders,  which  occurred 
when  the  officers,  while  making  a traffic 


NYCPD  Sergeant  Frederick  Reddy  (left), 
and  Police  Officer  Andrew  Glover, 
check,  were  fired  on  by  the  occupant  of  a 
double-parked  car. 

Velez  was  tricked  into  leaving  his  hiding 
place  on  Manhattan’s  Lower  East  Side 
when  Lt.  John  Yuknes,  not  knowing  which 
apartment  the  suspect  was  in,  dialed  a 
number  where  Velez  was  said  to  be.  The 


homicide  detective  reportedly  said,  "I  was 
asked  to  call  this  number  - the  cops  are 
coming.  They'll  be  there  in  five  minutes." 
When  the  suspect  rushed  from  the  building, 
allegedly  armed  with  a .38  caliber  pistol 
and  a home-made  hand  grenade,  he  was 
arrested  by  waiting  detectives. 

Reddy  and  Glover  were  the  fifth  and 
sixth  police  officers  to  be  killed  in  New 
York  City  shooting  incidents  this  year. 
Reddy,  50,  was  a 28-year  veteran  of  the 
department,  and  Glover.  34,  had  been  an 
officer  for  six  years. 

Houston  Cop  Slain  in  Siege 

In  Houston,  an  officer  was  killed  on 
October  10  during  a shootout  and  siege 
which  also  claimed  the  lives  of  three  men 
who  had  barricaded  themselves  inside  a 
house. 

The  dead  officer,  identified  as  Richard 
Calhoun,  35,  was  fatally  shot  when  he  en- 
tered the  house  and  began  climbing  the 
stairs  in  an  attempt  to  get  to  the  three  men 
inside. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  police  depart- 
ment’s Special  Weapons  Unit  arrived  at  the 
scene,  and  the  seven-hour  siege  ended  when 
tear  gas  was  used  and  the  building  caught 
fire.  The  three  men  inside  were  all  reported 
to  be  ex-convicts. 


NEW  FBI  HEADQUARTERS 
DEDICATED  TO  HOOVER 


Continued  from  Page  One 
him  a "special  agent,"  and  later  in  the 
proceedings  the  President,  Kelley,  and 
Attorney  General  Levi  were  presented 
with  what  were  described  as  "symbolic 
keys”  to  the  building  by  Arthur  Sampson, 
head  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion — the  agency  which  operates  Federal 
buildings. 

The  11-story  bureau  headquarters, 
designed  by  C.  F.  Murphy  Associates  of 
Chicago,  will  centralize  in  one  location  FBI 
activities  which  until  now  had  been 
operating  in  nine  buildings  throughout 
Washington,  including  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment office  complex.  More  than  7,700 
FBI  personnel  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  housed  in  the  2.5  million 
square  foot  structure. 

Specially  designed  to  accommodate 
more  than  a half  million  visitors  annually, 
the  buildin  g will  house  the  FBI's  scientific 
crime  laboratories,  a small  arms  firing  range 
for  both  demonstration  purposes  and 
practice  by  Washington-based  agents, 
electronic  data  processing  facilities,  and  a 
gymnasium  and  physical  training  facilities. 
Three  basement  levels  are  built  in  below 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  side  of  the  build- 


ing to  handle  shipping  and  receiving,  park- 
ing for  employees  and  various  bureau 
support  functions. 

The  building  took  more  than  12  years 
to  design  and  build  after  it  was  initially 
approved  by  Congrce  in  1962.  Progress  in 
the  building's  construction  was  delayed  for 
a good  part  of  this  period  by  inter-agency 
disputes  between  the  FBI.  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission  and  the  architect’s 
office  itself.  The  bureau,  for  example,  was 
concerned  with  the  security  aspects  of  its 
new  headquarters,  while  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Commission,  which  is  involved  in 
the  revitalization  of  that  avenue  as  the 
"symbolic  link”  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House,  pressed  for  a better 
building  design. 

When  the  original  plans  for  the  building 
were  given  Congressional  approval  during 
the  Kennedy  administration,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  was  estimated  at  $60 
million. 

By  the  time  the  plans  were  amended  in 
1970,  increased  design  complexity  and 
continuing  inflation  pushed  the  cost  to 
$102  million,  and  two  years  later  the  price 
tag  changed  again  to  show  its  final  cost. 


GRANTS  AND  GRANTSMANSHIP:  LOCATING  FUNDING 


(This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  three  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grants,  grantsmanship,  and  obtaining  funding  for 
projects.) 

By  R.  E.  GAENSSLEN  and  ALLANNA  SULLIVAN 

Most  organizations,  colleges,  universities,  police  depart- 
ments and  other  agencies  must  operate  within  limited 
budgets.  They  are  thus  often  faced  with  the  problem  of 
seeking  external  funding  to  support  projects  or  programs 
they  wish  to  implement.  Ideas  for  projects  abound;  many 
individuals,  groups  and  organizations  would  like  to  "get 
a grant."  "Grantsmanship,"  however,  is  not  instinctive; 
rather,  it  is  an  acquired  skill  that  demands  not  only  the 
seeker’s  intricate  knowledge  of  his  field  but  also  a basic 
understanding  of  the  numerous  types  of  funding  sources 
and  how  they  operate. 

There  are  two  broad  categories  of  funding  sources: 
government  and  private  philanthropy  (mainly  founda- 
tions). Government,  at  all  levels,  represents  the  most  im- 
portant funding  source  for  projects  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice.  An  illustration  of  this  face  is  pro- 
vided by  the  relative  dollar  support  for  criminal  justice- 
related  activities  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
versus  private  philanthropy  over  a comparable  period  of 
time. 

According  to  an  article  entitled  "The  Case  for  Private 
Initiatives  in  the  Field  of  Criminal  Justice,"  by  Richard 
Pearson  (Intellect  Magazine,  January  1975),  the  largest 
foundations  (excluding  the  Ford  Foundation  and  its  $30 
million  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  the  Police 
Foundation)  have  approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  foun- 
dation assets  and  represent  about  80  per  cent  of  all  grant 
funding  on  a dollar  volume  basis.  Yet  they  gave  grants 
totalling  a little  over  $10  million  for  criminal  justice- 
related  projects  in  1972  and  in  the  first  half  of  1973.  On 
the  other  hand,  LEAA  had  an  annual  budget  of  almost 
$700  million  in  1972  and  made  grants  in  that  year  total- 
ling $587  million. 

While  LEAA  is  the  major  governmental  funder  of  cri- 
minal justice-related  programs  and  experiments,  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Government  agencies  which  make  grants  are 
nearly  all  part  of  the  Executive  branch  and  are  therefore 
in  some  way  carrying  out  Congressional  mandates.  They 
are  limited  in  the  scope  of  their  activities  by  the  legisla- 
tion which  initially  creates  any  funding  program  and  also 
by  the  appropriation  for  that  year.  Nevertheless,  govern- 
ment agencies  usually  have  some  flexibility  in  determining 
the  exact  nature  of  funding  programs.  Once  an  agency  has 
determined  the  rules  and  regulations  it  intends  to  follow, 
these  arc  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  become  in- 


corporated into  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Al- 
though the  Code  is  massive  in  overall  scope  and  is  con- 
stantly being  altered  and  amended,  it  is  accessible.  The 
problem  for  grant  seekers  is  generally  one  of  finding  the 
desired  information  and  keeping  track  of  governmental 
programs  and  the  constantly  changing  regulations-,  how- 
ever, no  one  seeking  governmental  funding  sources  should 
be  discouraged  by  the  seemingly  complicated  and  cumber- 
some amount  of  information.  Most  grant  seekers  are  in- 
terested in  specifics,  so  this  wealth  of  information  is 
actually  advantageous. 

A number  of  helpful  publications  are  also  available: 
The  Annual  Register  of  Grant  Support  published  by  Aca- 
demic Media,  of  200  E.  Ohio,  Chicago,  IL.  gives  informa- 
tion about  governmental  as  well  as  foundation  funding 
programs;  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance, 
available  annually  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  lists  all  of  the  government’s  funding 
programs  with  a modest  description  of  each. 

Deserving  special  mention  in  the  field  of  "criminal  jus- 
tice grantsmanship”  is  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  The  entire  agency,  created  in  1968  by  the 
“Safe  Streets  Act"  (42  USCS  §3711)  is  devoted  to  cri- 
minal justice  and  law  enforcement  related  activities. 
LEAA.  which  spent  $2.4  billion  between  1969  and  1973, 
is  a reflection  of  the  revenue-sharing  concept  or  "new 
federalism"  established  during  recent  government  admini- 
strations. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Cri- 
minal Justice  (42  USCS  §3742)  a vital  component  of  the 
LEAA.  administers  federal  grants  for  projects  which  dis- 
play potential  national  impact  or  which  pertain  to 
national  problems.  A substantial  portion  of  LEAA's  an- 
nual budget  is  also  distributed  to  the  states  in  porportion 
to  their  population.  Participating  states  are  required  to  set 
up  a State  Planning  Agency  (established  under  different 
names  in  the  various  states),  which  must  file  a state  plan 
each  year  listing  in  detail  its  priorities  and  plans.  The  plan 
must  be  acceptable  to  LEAA  in  order  to  qualify  the  state 
for  funding.  In  addition,  LEAA  has  10  regional  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  which  coordinate  the  state  planning 
in  those  particular  areas.  There  is  also  a provision  of  the 
law  providing  for  local  governmental  units  to  receive  fund- 
ing by  having  each  state  planning  agency  pass  a sizeable 
portion  of  its  budget  through  to  them  according  to  an 
established  precedent.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  central  ad- 
ministrative office  of  LEAA  in  Washington,  there  arc 
three  levels  of  planning:  regional,  state  and  local,  any  of 
which  can  make  grants. 

LEAA  places  a good  deal  of  emphasis  on  evaluation 


of  completed  and  on-going  projects  and  uses  the  infor- 
mation it  gains  about  program  effectiveness  to  revise  its 
plans  and  priorities  from  year  to  year.  Grant  seekers 
should  acquire  copies  of  LEAA’s  Annual  Reports  and  the 
regional,  state  and  local  planning  documents.  These  docu- 
ments will  give  the  grant  proposal  writer  a good  view  of 
the  agency’s  perspective  concerning  where  money  should 
go,  and  for  what  purpose  it  should  be  used. 

An  outline  of  the  private  foundation  picture  will  serve 
to  complete  this  brief  description  of  funding  sources.  Dif- 
ficulty is  sometimes  encountered  when  trying  to  locate 
sources  of  private  endowment  because,  unlike  ti  c govern- 
ment, foundations  do  not  ordinarily  disseminate  masses  of 
information  about  their  activities.  And.  since  they  arc  in- 
dependent and  private,  their  funding  patterns  arc  not  con- 
strained by  legislation  or  regulations:  Consequently,  their 
purposes  and  goals  arc  sometimes  more  flexible. 

The  Foundation  Center,  an  independent  and  non-profit 
organization  located  at.  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10019,  collects  and  maintains  a considerable  amount 
of  foundation  information  and  publishes  several  helpful 
indices  and  guides.  The  major  collections  are  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.C.,  but  there  are  a large 
number  of  regional  collections  in  various  libraries  through- 
out the  country.  Their  publications,  Foundation  Direc- 
tory and  the  Foundation  Grants  Index,  are  tools  vital  to 
the  grant  seeker.  The  Foundation  Directory,  published 
annually,  lists  all  foundations  with  assets  of  $1  million  or 
more  or  those  which  gave  grants  in  the  last  record  year  of 
over  $500,000.  The  Foundation  Grants  Index  gives  a cross 
section  of  actual  grants  made  by  the  largest  foundations. 

While  researching  foundations,  one  must  examine  the 
specific  interests  of  each.  Consult  the  reference  books  or 
libraries  and,  if  possible,  read  the  foundation's  Annual 
Report.  A careful  examination  of  a foundation's  state- 
ments concerning  its  purposes  and  grant-giving  history 
will  give  you  a reliable  picture  of  its  potential  interest  in 
a project. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  readers  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  is  the  Police  Foundation,  established  in  1970 
with  a $30  million  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  It 
has  supported  a number  of  innovative  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  police  and  policing  functions.  For  a com- 
plete picture  of  its  activities  to  date,  obtain  a copy  of 
their  latest  report,  “Toward  a New  Potential,"  from  theii 
offices  at  1909  K Street  NW,  Suite  400,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

Proposal  preparation,  the  elements  of  a good  proposal, 
and  the  manner  in  which  agencies  evaluate  proposals  will 
be  described  in  the  next  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 
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& Washington  Conferees  Say  More  Cops 
Won’t  Help  Solve  Crime  Problems 


2 The  most  significant  cause  of  increased 
z crime  in  the  United  States  is  the  break- 
s' down  of  traditional  values  of  the  family 
S and  the  church,  and  of  social  institutions, 
jj  according  to  one  participant  at  a recent 
* conference  on  law  enforcement.  More 
police,  better  equipment,  improved  pri- 
uj  sons,  and  more  efficient  courts  will  have 
5 little  effect  on  the  rising  crime  rate,  others 
agreed. 

Fifteen  experts  in  the  criminal  justice 
w.  field  reached  these  conclusions  at  the  con- 
£ fcrencc  at  the  Washington  Journalism  Ccn- 
fe  ter  last  month.  They  explained  that  crime 
g control  and  public  safety  must  depend 
> more  upon  community  involvement  and 
jZ  less  on  legal  action. 

Jj  “The  tradition  of  family  love,  care  and 
2 discipline  is  probably  the  greatest  single 
& factor  in  determining  if  a person  will  com- 
mit a crime,"  said  Sam  Dash,  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  and  former  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 
"How  we  handle  a criminal  after  he’s  in 
the  system  won't  cut  down  on  crime." 

A change  in  society's  moral  code  is 
necessary,  according  to  Dash,  if  the  na- 
tional crime  rate,  which  has  increased  by 
more  than  1 50  per  cent  since  1960,  is  to  be 
controlled.  "The  criminal  administration 
system,"  he  said,  "simply  can’t  do  it." 

Donald  E.  Santarclli,  former  head  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, stated  that  the  courts  have  become 
more  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  than  those  of  the  victim.  He  called 
on  Americans  to  begin  thinking  about  for- 
feiting certain  individual  liberties  in  ex- 
change for  a safer  society.  “The  price  paid 
for  these  rights  is  an  intolerable  level  of 
crime,"  Santarclli  said.  "F.or  me,"  he 
added,  "the  price  is  too  high.  I’d  give  up 
some  of  these  rights  now.  . . . We’ve  carried 
notions  of  civil  liberties  too  far." 

According  to  Glen  D.  King,  executive 


director  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  "there  is  no  effective  de- 
terrent to  crime  at  all.  There  should  be  a 
social  attitude  against  crime."  King  went 
on  to  say  that  "in  the  past,  a social  stigma 
was  attached  to  crime,  but  we  don’t  see 
much  of  that  attitude  now.” 

The  reinstitution  of  the  death  penalty  as 
a crime  deterrent  was  also  suggested  by 
King. 

Gay  Cops  Are  OK, 
L.A.  Panel  Rules 

A war  of  words  has  been  raging  between 
the  Los  Angeles  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  Police  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis,  ever 
since  the  commission  voted  to  require  the 
police  department  to  accept  homosexual 
recruits. 

The  department  cannot  discriminate 
against  or  discharge  officers  because  of 
homosexuality,  the  commission  unani- 
mously decided. 

Homosexuals  would  "completely  de- 
stroy" the  morale  of  the  department, 
countered  Davis. 

Davis  claims  citizens  would  "lose  con- 
fidence and  respect  for  their  law  enforce- 
ment agency"  if  homosexuals  were  hired. 
The  outspoken  police  chief  doubted  that 
citizens  would  entrust  the  protection  of 
their  children  to  a homosexual  police 
officer,  and  he  added  that  gay  police 
would  be  "susceptible  to  coercion,  in- 
fluence and  pressure”  because  of  sexual 
orientation. 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  a 
former  high-ranking  police  officer,  asked 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  to  meet  to 
try  to  "renew  their  joint  discussions"  on 
the  matter. 


SELF-DEFENSE  TRAINER 
WINS  COP  OF  YEAR  HONOR 


Muggers  in  Cook  County,  Illinois  now 
have  to  think  twice  before  plying  their 
trade  with  women  there.  This  careful  selec- 
tion of  female  victims  has  become  neces- 
sary because  PtI.  Larry  Ostrowski,  winner 
of  the  1975  lACP-Parade  Magazine  “Police 
Officer  of  the  Year"  Award,  spends  much 
of  his  time  teaching  women  how  to  fight 
off  attackers. 

The  10th  Annual  Police  Service  Award 
was  presented  to  Ostrowski  at  the  82nd 
Annual  Conference  of  the  International 
Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police  held  in  Denver 
last  month.  Ten  other  police  officers  - in- 
cluding, for  the  first  time,  two  females  — 
received  Honorable  Mention  Awards  at  the 
conference  for  their  disparate  contribu- 
tions to  law  enforcement  in  the  past  year. 

Ostrowski,  who  works  with  the  Cook 
County  Sheriffs  Office,  has  taught  thou- 
sands of  women  the  techniques  of  self- 
defense  through  demonstrations  devised 
and  performed  by  him  and  his  wife  Pat. 
Together  they  have  offered  training  ses- 
sions in  what  Mrs.  Ostrowski  calls  “dirty 
street  fighting"  to  women’s  groups  in 
churches,  schools,  civic  meetings  and  Girl 
Scout  meetings  throughout  Cook  County. 
One  of  their  principal  aims,  said  Ostrowski, 
is  "to  convince  women  that  they’re  not 
necessarily  completely  helpless  at  the 
hands  of  an  assailant." 

The  defense  techniques  used  by  Mrs. 
Ostrowski  — who  is  neither  a policewoman 
nor  a trained  professional  — were  learned 
in  a karate-type  school.  She  generally 
varies  her  strategy  when  "attacked”  by  her 
husband,  letting  her  response  range  from  a 
piercing  scream  to  a kick  in  the  groin  or 
hard  chop  to  the  Adam's  apple. 

For  their  work  Ostrowski  and  his  wife 
have  won  the  praise  of  County  Sheriff 
Richard  Elrod,  and  they  have  a long  wait- 
ing list  of  organizations  requesting  their 


appearance. 

Pd.  Ostrowski  and  the  ten  other  award 
winners  were  selected  from  a list  of  thou- 


Patrolman  Larry  Ostrowski  of  the  Cook 
County  Sheriff’s  Office,  lACP’s  "Police- 
man of  the  Year,"  attacks  his  wife  Patricia 
in  the  name  of  self-defense, 
sands  of  nominees  from  across  the  country. 
The  award  to  the  Chicago-area  officer  rep- 
resents the  first  time  that  self-defense 
education  was  the  basis  for  the  top  award. 

The  ten  Honorable  Mention  Award 
winners  were:  Officer  William  Short,  Dal- 
las; Officer  Ralph  Griffith,  Phoenix;  Detec- 
tive George  Hollocher,  St.  Louis;  Ptl. 
Charles  Cramer,  Dcs  Moines;  Officer  Mario 
Monteagudo,  Miami  Beach;  Detective  Mary 
Glatzle,  New  York  City;  Investigator  Irene 
Gardner,  Los  Angeles;  Officer  Anthony 
Dejerolme,  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Detective 
Elmer  Turpin,  Newark,  and,  posthumously, 
Officer  Joseph  Tardiff,  New  Orleans. 


INVESTIGATION  CONCEPTS:  IMPROVING  SELECTION 


(This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  theory  and 
concepts  of  criminal  investigation  by  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Ward,  a former  New  York  City  detective  and  author  of 
Introduction  to  Criminal  Investigation.) 

Introduction 

The  investigative  function  in  the  United  States  is 
largely  based  upon  doctrine  that  has  changed  little  over 
the  past  100  years.  Some,  perhaps  most,  experts  on 
criminal  investigation  maintain  that  it  is  an  art,  developed 
largely  by  experience,  and  that  the  scientific  base  is  limi- 
ted mainly  to  the  handling  of  physical  evidence.  Frequent- 
ly overlooked  is  a growing  body  of  literature  in  the  social 
sciences,  management  theory  and  other  disciplines,  which 
has  either  a direct  or  indirect  relationship  to  criminal 
investigation. 

One  cannot  rule  out  the  contribution  of  psychology 
and  sociology  when  attempting  to  develop  an  effective 
investigative  unit.  And  one  should  not  hesitate,  if  one 
wishes,  to  draw  upon  research  in  the  areas  of  organization 
and  management  to  make  optimum  use  of  resources  and 
technology. 

The  restrictions  placed  upon  investigative  techniques 
over  the  past  decade,  particularly  as  a result  of  court  de- 
cisions, are  viewed  by  many  police  administrators  as  ex- 
cessive. Some  argue  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  conduct 
an  in-depth  investigation.  They  contend  also  that,  since 
interviewing  and  interrogation  are  the  major  "tools"  of 
the  investigator,  court  decisions,  particularly  the  Miranda 
decision,  have  reduced  investigative  flexibility. 

Without  arguing  the  relative  merits,  or  non-merits  of 
cither  position,  the  fact  is  that  the  laws  exist  and  must 
be  followed.  This  docs  not  preclude  the  development  of 
new  methods  and  better  procedures  for  the  investigation 
of  crime.  Unfortunately,  too  many  investigators  have 
given  up. 

The  focus  of  this  scries  of  articles  is  on  the  concepts 


and  theories  of  criminal  investigation.  Granted,  there 
arc  a great  many  areas  in  which  knowledge  is  scarce,  or 
even  non-existent.  Nevertheless,  by  pulling  together  what 
is  known,  and  testing  its  validity,  it  should  be  possible  to 
forge  ahead.  To  those  who  doubt  the  relevance  of  research 
as  an  important  investigative  concern,  one  can  only  cite 
breakthroughs  in  forensic  science,  such  as  fingerprinting 
and  blood  analysis,  which  led  to  better  identification  of 
suspects. 

Investigator  Selection 

To  begin  with,  one  can  reasonably  assume  that  better 
selection  and  training  of  investigators  will  result  in  greater 
effectiveness,  c.g.,  the  solution  of  more  crimes.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  very  little  about  what  makes  a good 
investigator  or  the  type  of  curricula  in  a training  program 
that  will  further  enhance  his  or  her  skills.  Is  it  possible,  for 
example,  to  develop  a test  which  will  tell  us  who  will  or 
won’t  be  a good  investigator?  Before  answering  this  ques- 
tion let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  investigative  role.  A 
major  fallacy  in  most  investigative  training  rests  on  the 
premise  that  a one  or  two  week  course  will  suffice  to  pro- 
vide a minimum  level  of  knowledge  to  be  an  investigator. 
Little  or  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate.  The  most  common  form  of  selection  is 
based  upon  a good  arrest  record,  and  in  some  departments 
the  deciding  factor  is  more  likely  to  be  who  the  candidate 
knows. 

Where  written  tests  arc  used  there  are  likely  to  be  a 
scries  of  questions  which  have  no  relationship  to  the  in- 
vestigative role.  For  example,  does  an  investigator  have  to 
know  what  a precipitin  test  is?  Wouldn’t  it  make  more 
sense  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  or  she  knows  how 
to  preserve  suspected  sperm  stains  at  the  scene  of  a sex 
crime?  Knowing  what  test  to  use  is  the  job  of  the  labora- 
tory technician.  Knowing  how  to  discover  evidence  and 
get  it  to  the  laboratory  is  the  job  of  the  investigator  or. 


in  some  departments,  the  evidence  technician.  Thus,  in 
selecting  investigators  one  should  place  a heavy  emphasis 
on  the  function  to  be  performed. 

Assuming  that  not  all  police  officers  are  qualified  to  be 
investigators  - something  that  has  not  been  proven  — one 
must  conclude  that  there  is  something  that  makes  the  job 
different.  Selection  criteria  should  be  directed  at  identify- 
ing the  best  particular  individual  to  do  the  job.  In  a later 
article  the  subject  of  specialization  will  be  discussed,  but 
in  terms  of  selection  of  investigators  one  should  ask  if 
there  is  a difference,  in  terms  of  personal  skills  needs,  be- 
tween the  tasks  of,  say,  narcotics  investigation  and  homi- 
cide investigation.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  selection  cri- 
teria must  take  this  into  consideration. 

Because  we  know  so  little  about  the  criteria  required 
to  be  an  investigator,  the  most  effective  selection  ap- 
proach is  a combination  of  both  oral  and  written  examina- 
tions. The  written  test  should  measure  basic  skills  (which 
the  candidate  should  be  expected  to  develop  on  his  own), 
and  the  oral  interview  - preferably  before  a panel  — 
should  evaluate  personal  characteristics,  interest,  previous 
record  and  other  factors.  Both  phases  should  be  objective, 
at  least  insofar  as  possible,  and  continuous  monitoring 
should  be  undertaken  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
selection  process:  is  it  identifying  good  investigators. 

At  this  point  it  is  probably  necessary  to  address  those 
readers  who  will  argue  that  no  system  is  perfect  and  that 
tests  will  rule  out  some  potentially  fine  investigators.  Ob- 
viously this  is  true,  but  subjective  selection,  based  upon 
feelings,  is  likely  to  produce  fewer  good  investigators  than 
is  a carefully  planned  objective  system.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  selection  of  astronauts.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  random  selection  would  result  in  a high  number 
of  individuals  who  could  get  the  ship  off  the  ground, 
perhaps  even  to  the  moon.  But  would  you  want  to  be 
the  co-pilot? 
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Edward  H.  Levi 

United  States  Attorney  General 

The  last  time  I spoke  with  some  of  the  members  of  this  group, 
the  meeting  centered  on  the  problem  of  drugs.  I gave  a speech 
about  gun  control. 

Today  you  meet  to  discuss  the  problem  of  crime  in  general. 
Perhaps,  to  be  consistent,  I should  give  a discourse  on  the  de- 
regulation of  American  industry.  I hope  you  will  forgive  me, 
though,  for  breaking  this  pattern.  I do  want  to  discuss  with  you 
the  problem  of  crime  in  our  society. 

Crime  is  our  common  concern.  It  is  an  important  national 
problem.  A high  level  of  crime  has  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the 
important  values  and  institutions  upon  which  our  society  depends. 
Crime  taints  human  contact  with  fear.  It  limits  our  mobility.  It 
makes  us  doubt  ourselves  and  doubt  our  ability  to  preserve  the 
civility  upon  which  our  civilization  depends.  Crime  devastates  its 
victims.  It  hurts  us  all  even  when  it  does  not  touch  us  directly. 
Sadly,  crime  is  dramatically  on  the  rise. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  statistics  show  that  the 
rate  of  serious  crime  — murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft  — was  17  per  cent  higher 
in  1974  than  in  1973.  Figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1975  indi- 
cate that  the  serious  crime  rate  was  up  18  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Looked  at  over  a longer  period  of  time,  the  in- 
crease in  criminal  activity  appears  even  more  grave.  In  1946  the 
robbery  rate  was  59.4  per  100,000  people  in  this  country.  By 
1959  the  rate  had  actually  dropped  to  51.2.  But  the  downward 
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trend  was  short-lived  and  by  1968  the  rate  had  soared  to  131. 
Figures  on  the  number  of  crimes  reported  minimize  the  problem. 

A study  of  unreported  crime  sponsored  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  showed  that  the  level  of  crime  was  in 
some  cities  three  to  five  times  higher  than  the-  reported  rate. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a good  deal  of  the  rise  in  crime  during 
the  past  decade  and  a half  is  attributable  to  the  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  young  people  of  the  age  group  most  prone  to 
commit  crime.  The  FBI's  crime  statistics  for  1974  indicated  that 
75.2  per  cent  of  all  persons  arrested  for  serious  crime  were  under 
the  age  of  25.  Hopeful  as  that  may  be  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
the  post-war  baby-boom  children  into  maturity  and  in  view  of 
recent  trends  in  the  birth  rate,  it  is  little  solace  to  those  who 
suffer  crime  and  the  fear  of  it  today  as  a part  of  their  daily  lives. 
Nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  damage  high  levels  of  crime 
may  do  to  the  social  and  moral  fabric  which  is  itself  the  strongest 
preventative  to  crime  we  know 

Crime  is.  indeed,  an  urgent  national  problem.  Recently  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  a message  on  crime  and  a series  of  legis- 
lative measures  designed  to  help  deal  with  the  problem.  Some  of 
the  President's  proposals  have  been  controversial.  Critics  of  the 
handgun  recommendation  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  di- 
vided roughly  equally  between  those  who  think  it  is  unduly  strong 
and  those  who  claim  it  is  too  weak  to  be  of  any  use.  Some  critics 
even  seem  to  be  making  both  arguments.  The  disagreement  on 
this  matter  should  surprise  no  one,  since  gun  control  is  an  issue 
which  evokes  deply-held  feelings  on  all  sides.  But  there  is  no  dis- 
pute that  handgun  violence  has  reached  unacceptable  levels. 

More  than  half  the  murders  in  this  country,  according  to  some 
estimates,  are  committed  with  handguns.  In  the  decade  ending  in 
1973  a total  of  613  policemen  died  of  handgun  wounds.  A large 
part  of  the  problem  results  from  the  easy  availability  of  cheap, 
highly-concealable  handguns  which  are  commonly  known  as  "Sat- 
urday Night  Specials."  According  to  some  studies  these  weapons 
have  been  used  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  urban  gun  crimes. 

The  handgun  control  proposal  would  ban  the  manufacture, 
assembly,  importation  and  sale  of  Saturday  Night  Specials.  It 
would  also  strike  at  the  criminal  use  of  handguns  by  attacking  the 
illicit  market  in  handguns.  To  do  so,  it  would  ban  multiple  sales 
of  handguns  since  that  kind  of  transaction  is  often  the  way 
weapons  get  into  the  illegal  market.  It  would  strengthen  restric- 
tions in  current  law  concerning  the  steps  handgun  dealers  must 
take  to  make  sure  they  are  selling  to  persons  who  can  legally  pos- 
sess a handgun.  And  it  would  double  the  investigative  effort  of  the 
Treasury  Department’s  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 
which  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  Federal  gun  laws.  The  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  the  Nation's  ten  largest  cities.  These 
measures  do  not  deprive  Americans  of  the  ability  to  purchase 
firearms.  Whatever  slight  inconvenience  they  may  cause  to  persons 
who  seek  legitimately  to  obtain  handguns,  it  is  a low  price  to  pay 


for  the  promise  of  reducing  the  illegal  use  of  handguns  and  re- 
ducing the  level  of  urban  violence. 

The  desirability  and  efficacy  of  the  President's  mandatory 
minimum  sentencing  proposal  has  also  been  questioned.  That  pro- 
posal would  require  a prison  term  for  persons  convicted  of  Federal 
offenses  in  which  they  used  a dangerous  weapon,  for  persons  con- 
victed of  extraordinarily  heinous  crimes  such  as  aircraft  hijacking, 
and  for  persons  who  are  repeatedly  convicted  of  offenses  involving 
the  risk  of  personal  injury  to  others. 

The  need  for  mandatory  minimum  sentences  is  based  upon  the 
concept  of  deterrence.  If  the  criminal  law  Is  to  deter  potential 
criminal  offenders  from  committing  crime,  there  must  be  some 
assurance  that  a meaningful  punishment  will  follow  a conviction. 
The  length  of  the  prison  sentence  need  not  be  great,  although  un- 
doubtedly in  some  cases  it  should  be.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
imposition  of  prison  sentences  be  quick  and  certain.  This  Is  not 
true  today. 

A study  in  Pittsburgh  in  1966  indicated  that  nearly  half  of  all 
persons  convicted  of  a second  offense  of  aggravated  assault  and 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  sec.»  d offenders  convicted  of  robbery 
were  not  sent  to  prison  but  were  rather  placed  on  probation.  Re- 
search in  Wisconsin  showed  that  63  per  cent  of  all  second  time 
felony  offenders  and  41  per  cent  of  all  persons  with  two  or  more 
felony  convictions  received  no  prison  term  upon  the  last  convic- 
tion. James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard  concluded  that  this  evidence 
"suggests  that  the  iudges  did  not  believe  jail  had  a deterrent  ef- 
fect. . . ."  But  at  least  one  reason  the  judges  may  not  have  per- 
ceived the  deterrent  effect  of  imprisonment  is  that  they  have  not, 
as  a group,  imposed  prison  sentences  with  a great  enough  fre- 
quency. Deterrence  will  not  work  when  the  chance  of  effective 
punishment  is  minimal.  That  is  where  we  are  today. 

There  are  a number  of  other  reasons  why  punishment  for  crime 
is  not  today  quick  and  certain.  The  criminal  justice  system  is 
overburdened.  Prosecutors  and  judges  often  must  resort  to  de- 
vices to  minimize  the  caseload,  devices  which  result  in  many  cases 
dropped  or  bargained  away  without  the  appropriate  imposition 
of  incarceration.  There  is  also  a misguided  sense  that  punishment 
of  convicted  criminals  is  somehow  unfair  to  certain  disadvantaged 
groups  within  society.  This  idea  is  misguided  because  it  is  precisely 
those  groups  which  suffer  the  most  from  crime.  Unwillingness  to 
punish  offenders  is  most  unfair  to  the  urban  poor  who  are  victim- 
ized the  most  by  criminal  predators. 

The  mandatory  minimum  sentence  proposal  seeks  to  reduce 
the  number  of  incidents  in  which  a convicted,  violent  criminal 
goes  free  without  spending  a day  in  prison.  It  reduces  the  discre- 
tion of  judges  to  put  a mistaken  notion  of  fairness  into  practice. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  includes  provisions  that  insure  its  own 
fairness  by  allowing  a judge  to  find,  in  certain  narrow  categories 
of  circumstances,  that  a defendant  need  not  go  to  prison  even 
though  he  has  been  convicted  of  a crime  normally  carrying  a man- 
datory minimum  sentence.  The  trial  judge  would  have  to  make 
this  finding  in  writing,  and  under  proposals  now  before  Congress 
his  sentencing  decision  would  be  reviewable  by  appellate  courts. 

Of  course  it  is  always  possible  for  judges  and  prosecutors  to 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  mandatory  minimum  sentences  by 
bargaining  away  or  failing  to  convict  upon  charges  that  carry  a 
mandatory  minimum.  But  when  they  begin  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  certainty  of  imprisonment  to  the  deterrent 
force  of  the  criminal  law  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will 
act  in  good  faith  to  make  the  proposal  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent work.  To  be  sure,  this  will  require  them  to  accommodate  to 
the  process  of  change  and  to  take  into  account  the  large  problems 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  as  they  perform  their  functions  in 
the  single  cases  which  come  before  them.  Unless  they  do  so  there 
is  little  promise  that  the  bleak  record  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem will  be  improved,  no  matter  what  other  more  simple  and  less 
important  changes  are  made. 


“The  Federal  government  can 
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nized  it  is  usually  not  a matter  that  the  Federal  law  can  deal  Z 
with  directly.  The  Federal  government  can  provide  financial  and  q 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  90 
and  the  President's  message  included  a proposal  for  a $6.8  ^ 
billion  reauthorization  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad-  2 
ministration  through  1981.  But  the  work  of  dealing  with  street  J 
crime  must  be  done  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  H 

A primary  reason  for  this  Federal  principle  Is  a recognition  jj- 
that  crime  is  a community  problem  best  met  at  a community 
level.  This  is  not  a new  idea.  In  11th  Century  England  com- 
munities  were  fined  if  one  of  their  members  committed  a 
serious  breach  of  the  peace  unless  the  community  delivered 
the  criminal  to  justice.  In  the  next  century  the  first  elements  J 
of  an  organized  police  developed,  but  the  communities  were  ° 
still  put  on  penalty  of  fine  unless  they  took  various  steps  to  $ 
prevent  crime  and  capture  persons  who  broke  the  law.  This  2 
system  of  law  enforcement  by  vigilantes  had  grave  weaknesses.  < 
of  course,  and  it  was  eventually  replaced.  The  possibility  of  people  g 
seizing  a scapegoat  or  doing  more  violence  in  the  enforcement  of  7 
the  law  than  the  criminal  Hid  in  breaking  it  finally  led  to  its  re-  M 
form.  Of  course,  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  return  to  the  vigl-  ^ 
lante  system.  But  there  was  a certain  wisdom  in  the  ancient  sys-  '-n 
tern  as  well,  a wisdom  we  have  begun  to  lose  in  our  complicated 
modern  society. 

The  criminal  law  cannot  be  enforced  entirely  by  the  govern- 
ment. Obedience  to  it  must  be  a part  of  the  basic  volues  of  the 
citizenry.  Social  institutions  and  the  people  whom  they  comprise 
must  take  an  active  part  both  in  buttressing  the  basic  belief  In 
obedience  to  the  law  and  In  facilitating  the  enforcement  of  crimi- 
nal sanctions  against  those  who  do  not  obey.  I recognize  that  our 
society  values  highly  its  diversity.  Various  events  In  this  century 
have  shown  a fear  that  the  call  to  obedience  In  law  is  the  signal 
for  repression.  But  the  obedience  which  comes  from  a justified 
sense  of  trust  is  not  repressive.  And  a high  level  of  crime  itself 
can  enforce  a kind  of  conformity  that  is  intolerable  in  our  society. 

It  is  amazing  the  extent  to  which  many  communities  and  social 
leaders  have  come  to  accept  the  high  rate  of  crime.  It  is  also 
dangerous. 

At  the  same  time  indifference  to  the  larger  aspects  of  the  crime 
problem  seems  to  be  growing,  willingness  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  officials  seems  to  be  declining.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  people  hesitating  to  help  law  enforcement  officials. 
They  may  be  unsure  the  criminal  process  will  result  in  any  kind  of 
punishment  for  the  convicted  criminal  - and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  effects  of  the  increasing  crime  rate.  They  may  be 
afraid  of  retaliation  in  the  knowledge  that  police,  faced  with 
severely  strained  resources,  cannot  guarantee  their  safety.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  as  well.  They  may  have  lost  faith  in  the 
fairness  and  decency  of  their  laws  and  the  process  by  which  they 
are  enforced. 

This  has  led  to  a difficult  period  for  some  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  faced  re- 
cently with  criticism,  often  unjustified,  for  its  past  actions.  There 
have  been  abuses  of  power  by  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
past.  As  in  every  human  endeavor  there  will  always  be  abuses  and 
errors  of  judgment.  But  the  excess  zeal  of  the  past  could  bo  re- 
placed by  a dangerous  excess  of  hesitancy  in  the  future.  The  retro- 
spective view  of  past  abuses  is  in  many  ways  unfair.  It  is  forgetful 
of  the  historical  circumstances  and  the  different  standards  of  be- 
havior held  by  society  in  the  past.  It  is  one  sided  and  fails  to  give 
credit  to  the  heroism  and  dedication  displayed  over  the  years. 
Looking  back  and  taking  stock  is  often  an  important  endeovor. 
but  its  point  is  not  to  be  destructive.  The  problem  Is  one  of  in- 
ternal discipline,  and  this  is  a problem  law  enforcement  agencies 
share  with  every  professional  group  in  society. 

I am  proud  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its 
Director.  Its  agents  have  functioned  efficiently  and  effectively 

provide  financial  and  technical 


assistance  to  law  enforcement  officials  but  the  work  of  dealing 
with  street  crime  must  be  done  at  the  state  and  local  levels/’ 


The  President's  proposals  also  included  a plan  for  the  com- 
pensation of  victims  of  violent  Federal  crime,  an  emphasis  on  new 
systems  to  help  prosecutors  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  their 
resources  by  singling  out  repeat  offenders  for  speedy  prosecution, 
and  a call  for  efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  pri- 
sons. It  is  often  said  that  concern  about  street  crime  is  a way  of 
avoiding  the  issue  of  crimes  committed  by  the  wealthier  people 
within  society.  I do  not  believe  this  is  the  case.  The  Federal 
government  has  traditionally  played  an  important  role  in  the 
effort  to  combat  what  is  now  known  as  white  collar  crime.  The 
Antitrust  and  Tax  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
created  in  part  to  deal  with  corporate  and  other  financial  crimes. 
Federal  prosecutors  have  been  instrumental  in  the  attack  on  or- 
ganized crime  and  official  corruption  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try The  President's  message  did  not  overlook  white  collar  crime. 
In  it,  the  President  proposed  revision  of  the  Federal  criminal 
statutes  to  make  them  more  effective  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
He  also  ordered  a special  emphasis  on  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  government 
directed  specifically  at  white  collar  crime.  The  Department  of 
Justice's  present  program  gives  high  priority  to  the  continuing 
attack  on  organized  crime  and  official  corruption. 

The  President  did  recognize,  however,  that  the  crime  that 
people  fear  the  most  today  is  violent  street  crime.  He  also  recog- 


during  this  difficult  period.  Director  Clarence  Kelley  has  been 
candid  and  outspoken.  He  has  supported  the  institution  he  leads 
and  has  directed  changes  in  it  which  aim  at  making  it  a more  fair 
and  effective  law  enforcement  agency  During  this  period  of  tor- 
ment, the  FBI  has  continued  to  operate  with  a sense  of  profes- 
sionalism and  decency.  Its  reputation  is  strong  enough  and  its 
personnel  dedicated  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  current  pressures. 
It  is  a trying  time,  but  it  is  also  one  of  great  opportunity. 

A generation  of  young  people  is  coming  of  age  during  this 
period  of  questioning.  While  it  Is  often  said  that  these  young 
people  will  grow  into  an  unhealthy  skepticism  about  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  in  fact  the  events  they  witness  during  these 
critical  years  may  have  the  opposite  eflect.  This  time  of  rethink- 
ing presents  an  enormous  opportunity  for  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

The  lew  depends  upon  the  willing  acceptance  of  the  people. 
Law  whose  rules  depend  solely  for  their  enforcement  upon  the 
force  of  arms  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  law.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  coercion.  There  is  a coercive  element  in  all  legal  systems,  but 
in  our  system  of  laws  obedience  is  largely  a matter  of  willing  com- 
pliance. Before  they  will  voluntarily  accept  it.  people  must  believe 
in  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  the  law  - in  the  process  by  which 
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| “People  generally 
of  their  local  and 


don’t  recognize  what  a good  thing  they  have  in  law  enforcement  — the  value 
state  agencies,  the  value  of  the  FBI.”  -fbi  Director  Kelley 
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It  it  enacted  and  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  enforced. 

If  the  faith  upon  which  law  ultimately  depends  has  been 
eroded,  then  we  must  take  steps  to  restore  it.  As  police  officials,, 
you  are  in  the  best  position  to  do  this  Important  work.  The  police, 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the  system  of  justice,  touch  the  lives  of 
people.  Police  agencies  are  closest  to  the  problems  of  the  com- 
munities you  serve  and  are  the  most  visible  representative  of  the 
law.  You  can  make  the  ideals  of  the  law  manifest  to  people.  Your 
conduct  - your  concern  for  people  and  your  basic  decency  - can 
do  a great  deal  to  reinforce  a public  sense  of  trust  in  the  way  the 
legal  system  operates.  And  we  must  do  our  best  to  give  you  the 
fullest  support  and  to  make  the  other  parts  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  work  effectively. 

The  problem  of  crime  in  every  respect  concerns  us  all.  Not 
only  docs  crime  make  a wound  in  all  our  lives,  but  also  the  control 
of  crime  depends  upon  our  concerted  effort  as  a people.  In  that 
sense  it  calls  upon  our  most  basic  cultural  strengths.  Police  per- 
form a most  important  role  In  the  effort,  not  only  in  their  ef- 
ficiency in  detecting  crime  and  apprehending  criminals  but  also 
in  showing  us  the  deeper  strength  of  our  law  which  lies  in  its  fair- 
ness. This  is  an  enormous  tasponsibility.  It  requires  more  of  police 
than  is  required  of  most  other  social  institutions.  You  must  exem- 
plify the  best  qualities  of  society  in  order  that  your  work  in  pro- 
tecting society  might  succeed.  For  this  is  the  real  solution  to  the 
problem  of  crime.  In  a very  real  sense  the  quality  of  our  society 
depends  upon  your  success.  This  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  enor- 
mously difficult.  But  with  the  support  you  should  have  and  with 
your  dedication  and  ability,  I am  sure  you  will  succeed. 


Clarence  M.  Kelley 
Director 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

I'm  most  pleased  to  once  again  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  delegates  to  the  annual  IACP  conference.  And  I very  much 
appreciate  your  kind  invitation  and  gracious  welcome.  This  is  the 
third  time  I've  appeared  before  you  as  the  head  of  a Federal  law 
enforcement  agency.  Previously,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  come  be- 
fore you  as  a local  police  chief. 

I consider  it  as  my  good  fortune  that  I served  in  law  enforce- 
ment at  both  the  Federal  and  the  local  level.  Thereby.  I have 
attained  a dual  vantage  point.  This  enables  me  to  view,  and  to  ap- 
preciate, the  toils  and  troubles,  the  successes  and  advances  of  our 
profession. 

And  as  I continue  in  this  position,  it  becomes  ever  more 
apparent  to  me  that  there  is  a very  close  parallel  in  the  challenges, 
the  obstacles,  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  both  Federal  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Today  I want  to  stress  the  vital  need  for  all  of  us  — at  the 
Federal  and  local  levels  to  be  advocates  - advocates  mutually 
supportive  in  attacking  problems  we  share,  and  in  striving  to 
achieve  common  goals.  The  most  important  of  these  goals,  of 
course,  is  to  better  serve  people  anxious  for,  and  deserving  of, 
safer  streets  and  a more  tranquil  life. 

And  to  accomplish  that  goal  we  in  law  enforcement  must 
convince  the  people  we  serve  that  law  officers  - local  and  Fed- 
eral - are  their  advocates. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  infuse  into  the  FBI,  I believe,  a 
better  feel  for  the  problems  of  local  law  enforcement.  I have  en- 
deavored, also,  to  spread  this  word  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
Whenever  possible,  I have  encouraged  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
FBI  and  others  to  help  meet  or  alleviate  those  local  problems. 

I have  been,  and  remain,  a solid  advocate  for  local  law 
enforcement. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  make  comparisons,  I have 
been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  some  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  surpassed  Federal  agencies  in  such  areas  as  planning, 
research  and  development. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  in  an  era  in  which  Federal  law  en- 
forcement has  become  the  subject  of  intensified  rule-making  and 
role-cfefining.  As  FBI  Director  I am  vitally  concerned  with  the 
problems  created  by  the  proliferation  of  legislative  guidelines  and 
restrictions  - guidelines  and  restrictions  such  as  those  imposed  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments  (FOIA)  and  the 
Privacy  Act. 

You  should  be  aware,  if  you  are  not  already,  that  the  prob- 
lems being  experienced  by  Federal  law  enforcement  with  these 
new  guidelines  and  restrictions  will  also  have  both  a direct  and 
indirect  impact  upon  all  law  enforcement. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  Federal  FOIA  Amendments 
and  Privacy  Act  were  enacted  already  has  prompted  some  states  to 
consider  similar  laws  to  regulate  local  and  state  agencies.  Other 
states  may  well  follow  suit. 

The  Federal  Privacy  Act,  which  becomes  effective  later  this 
month,  provides,  for  example,  that  no  Federal,  state  or  local 
government  agency  can  deny  persons  any  right,  benefit  or  privi- 
lege because  of  their  refusal  to  furnish  their  Social  Security  Num- 
ber. To  law  enforcement,  this  means  that  in  a criminal  case,  sus- 
pects may  refuse  to  furnish  their  Social  Security  Number  if  there 
is  no  Federal  or  state  statute  or  regulation  specifically  requiring 
them  to  do  so 

The  Privacy  Act  could  cause  us  problems  also  in  continuing 
a free  exchange  of  information  between  local  and  Federal  agen- 
cies - a process  we  all  know  is  so  vital  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

While  there  is  no  blanket  prohibition  against  this  exchange 
of  information,  the  new  Privacy  Act  imposes  encumbrances  which 
may  well  be  expected  to  affect  your  departments  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Federal  agencies,  for  example,  must  publish  their  dissemina- 
tion practices  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  every  bit  of  information 


we  disseminate  must  be  made  a matter  of  record. 

We  in  the  FBI  remain  resolute  in  our  policy  of  protecting 
sources  of  information;  but  doing  so  will  become  much  more  com- 
plicated. 

In  short,  the  new  rules,  and  others  proposed,  could  certainly 
have  a very  narrowing  effect  on  traditional  and  essential  coopera- 
tive practices  among  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  criminal  activity  has  reached  such 
magnitude  today  that  Americans  throughout  the  nation  consider 
crime  their  communities'  most  serious  problem. 

And  cooperative  efforts  among  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
all  levels  of  government  are  crucial  in  dealing  with  spiraling  crime. 

Still,  legislative  proposals  which  would  further  restrict  Fed- 


FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley 

eral  law  enforcement  activity  continue  to  emerge  amid  expressions 
of  fear  of  Big  Brotherism  and  a "national  police  force." 

This  fear  has  been  expressed,  unfortunately,  both  within  and 
without  our  profession. 

As  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  I can't  believe  many 
citizens  honestly  fear  that  the  FBI  is  galloping  down  the  road  of 
totalitarianism. 

Nevertheless,  the  mood  of  our  country  has  been  such  that 
people  are  taking  a hard  look  at  the  expansion  and  pervasiveness 
of  governmental  rules  and  regulations;  and  they  are  questioning 
the  legitimacy  of  that  intrusion  into  people's  daily  lives  and  acti- 
vities. 

And  I think  they  should. 

There  is  strong  sentiment  abroad  in  our  country  to  place 
stringent  limitations  on  Federal  intrusion. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  FBI,  because  it  is  a highly  visible 
law  enforcement  agency  of  Federal  government,  often  has  become 
a popular  target. 

But  anyone  who  knows  me  knows  that  not  qnly  do  I have  no 
aspirations  to  create  or  to  lead  a national  police  force,  I find  the 
concept  unconscionable. 

And  I believe  you  know  that  were  I to  discover  within  the 
Federal  government  any  movement  toward  nationalizing  law  en- 
forcement, directly  — or  indirectly,  say  through  funding  — I would 
be  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  loudly  and  clearly. 

You  know,  I still  have  my  police  chief's  hat  in  my  office. 

I have  discerned  no  such  tendency  within  the  FBI.  In  fact, 
if  there  is  one  agency  of  Federal  government  that  has  in  its  opera- 
tions adhered  faithfully  to  Constitutional  principles  regarding  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  it  has  been  the  FBI 

Nevertheless,  Federal  law  enforcement  is  not  without  some 


No  massive  Federal  funds  are  involved.  There  were  no  prom- 
ises of  miracles.  There  was  no  assurance  that  anyone  could  sit  back 
and  the  FBI  would  solve  their  problems. 

But,  even  so,  our  motives  in  this  undertaking  have  been  ques- 
tioned. At  a recent  press  conference  I was  asked  whether  this  Fed- 
eral involvement  with  local  law  enforcement  could  represent  a 
trend. 

Once  again  the  spectre  of  Big  Brotherism  was  raised. 

We  have  frequently  disclaimed  aspirations  to  impose  a Fed- 
eral superstructure  on  local  law  enforcement;  but  our  words  seem 
to  be  lost  in  the  wind,  unheard.  I think  that  when  denials  are  is- 
sued by  a person  whose  motives  are  under  suspicion  the  denials 
tend  to  heighten  the  suspicion. 

I truly  believe  we  could  do  our  job  better  if  this  suspicion 
and  fear  were  dispelled,  and  I believe  local  law  enforcement  is  in 
an  excellent  position  to  help  us  accomplish  that. 

I hope  you  will  give  us  your  support,  your  advocacy.  I hope 
you  will  help  us  bring  the  relationship  of  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  into  proper  perspective  for  the  people  and  for 
Congress. 

I believe  some  local  police  executives  think,  mistakenly,  that 
the  FBI's  relationship  with  Congress  is  similar  to  that  of  their  own 
local  agencies  with  their  City  Councils  and  police  boards. 

Having  served  at  the  local  and  Federal  levels  in  law  enforce- 
ment. I have  become  convinced  that  if  anyone  is  capable  of  ener- 
gizing people  to  work  against  crime  and  in  support  of  law  en- 
forcement, it  is  you,  using  your  influence  in  your  communities. 

You  must  be  the  catalyst. 

Let's  make  it  known  that  we  are  alarmed  about  crime  — 
crime,  not  trite  allegations  that  the  FBI  is  a menace  to  states' 
rights. 

Let’s  resolve  to  lead  the  attack  against  crime  and  to  turn 
aside  attacks  against  law  enforcement. 

We  are  all  members  of  a magnificent  profession  — law  en- 
forcement. There  is  no  other  field  to  my  knowledge  in  which  can 
be  found  the  dedication  that  abounds  in  law  enforcement.  I have 
seen  that  dedication  and  devotion  in  persons  who  retired  from  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Police  Department  and  from  the  FBI.  They 
say  they  wouldn't  trade  a moment  of  their  careers  with  anyone 
on  earth. 

Something  inspires  such  dedication.  Perhaps  it  springs  from 
the  human  aspiration  for  a mantle  of  greatness.  In  our  profession 
you  achieve  greatness  by  making  a contribution  to  peace  and 
tranquility  in  our  nation.  But  it  is  a greatness  without  fanfare. 

My  high  regard  for  career  police  officers  is  well  known. 

I came  to  that  high  regard  by  observing  first-hand  their  accom- 
plishments. I have  seen  them  give  of  themselves  far  beyond  their 
expected  level  of  performance. 

People  who  stand  tall,  insofar  as  their  contributions  to 
humanity,  are  legion  in  our  profession. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  occasional  aberrations  — but  relatively 
few  considering  that  there  are  at  least  445,000  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  country  making  millions  of  contacts  with  the 
public  each  year.  . . considering  that  these  contacts  are  usually 
in  emotion-charged  situations. 

I think  our  profession  has  grown  up.  I think  we  have  achieved 
the  status  of  a benign  segment  of  society  — an  institution  that  can 
be  trusted  not  only  with  lives,  but  with  people's  rights. 

We  must  make  this  known  to  the  American  people.  We  must 
make  it  known  that  we  are  advocates,  not  adversaries,  of  freedom. 
We  must  communicate  to  them  a better  understanding  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities — Federal  and  local.  We  must  convince  them  our  sin- 
cere desire  is  to  do  well  a job  that  clearly  benefits  humanity,  and 
accrues  no  power  and  glory  to  us. 

We  must  expect  that  there  will  be  revisions  of  our  responsi- 
bilities, new  guidelines  established  by  statute  and  regulations;  but 


“I  can’t  believe  many  citizens  honestly  fear  that  the  FBI  is 
galloping  down  the  road  of  totalitarianism.” 


blame  for  the  barbs  of  Big  Brotherism  and  “national  police  force" 
that  have  been  hurled  at  us. 

In  the  past  we  may  have  been  too  aloof  perhaps  condescen- 
ding. Maybe  we've  contributed  to  the  illusion  we  hold  ourselves 
above  local  law  enforcement. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  FBI  has  the  highest  respect  for,  and  we 
are  staunch  advocates  for,  local  law  enforcement.  We  applaud 
local  law  enforcement's  advances  — your  advances  and  your 
leadership. 

We  recognize,  welcome  and  encourage  the  growing  number  of 
fine  local  and  state  training  academies,  laboratories  and  planning 
and  evaluation  programs  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  mindful,  also,  of  the  thoughtfully  conceived,  sincere 
local  crime  reduction  efforts  being  mounted  in  many  of  your  com- 
munities. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  such  programs,  we  in  the  FBI 
recently  got  our  feet  wet  by  assigning  personnel  to  work  fulltime 
with  four  local  police  agencies  in  a Crime  Resistance  Program.  In 
this  cooperative  effort,  we  joined  with  the  Police  Foundation  and 
police  departments  in  Norfolk.  Virginia,  Wilmington,  Delaware; 
DeKalb  County,  Georgia;  and  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Teams  of  FBI  agents  and  police  officers  in  each  of  the  four 
communities  are  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  police 
chief  to  find  ways  to  involve  citizens  in  resisting  crime 

Our  objective  is  to  assist,  to  participate,  not  to  dominate,  in 
this  effort  to  combat  crime. 


they  need  not,  and  must  not,  be  based  on  suspicion  and  cynicism, 
or  misinterpretation  of  our  motives  and  mission. 

All  of  us  in  law  enforcement  must  recognize  that  the  more 
friends  we  have,  and  the  better  understanding  the  public  has  of 
our  work,  the  better  our  chances  are  for  meaningful  legislation  — 
legislation  that  will  help  us  achieve  our  mission  and  not  impede  us. 

And  our  ultimate  mission,  of  course,  is  to  provide  the  great- 
est degree  of  security  possible  for  the  American  people 

Law  enforcement  service  is  costly,  yes;  but  not  nearly  so 
costly  as  the  loss  of  liberty  through  fear  of  crime.  The  right  to 
move  freely  in  one's  own  community,  without  fear  of  crime,  is 
incalculable  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

People  generally  don't  recognize  what  a good  thing  they  have 
in  law  enforcement  — the  value  of  their  local  and  state  agencies, 
the  value  of  the  FBI. 

If  we  had  a business  with  the  employee  dedication  that  most 
police  officers  have,  and  most  FBI  agents,  you  and  I would  be 
millionaires  many  times  over. 

As  thunder  resounds  before  the  storm,  let  us  cry  out  in  sup- 
port of  good  enforcement  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  storm  of 
crime.  Surely  we  have  no  better  causes  to  sponsor,  no  better  goals 
to  achieve  than  peace  and  tranquility  in  our  homes,  in  our  places 
of  business  — and  on  our  streets. 

We  take  great  pride  in  our  accomplishments.  We  know  we  are 
basically  humanitarian  in  our  approaches  to  our  mission.  But  to 
be  truly  fair,  we  must  recognize  we,  too,  have  been  restrictive  at 


“Reduced  budgets  and  cutbacks  breed  a number  of  internal  problems  not  the  least  of  which  is 


maintenance  of  morale  within  the  ranks  of  our  sworn  personnel 


times,  perhaps  unduly  coercive  at  certain  points  of  our  history, 
and  not  always  as  sincerely  professional  as  we  would  have  liked. 

I believe  the  American  people  want  to  listen  to  us  and  to 
believe  us.  They  need  only  to  be  assured  by  deed,  and  then  by 
word,  that  they  have  good  reason  to  vest  confidence  in  us,  Re- 
cent experiences  militate  against  complete  support  of  government. 
The  broad  brush  of  condemnation  has  unfortunately  affected  all 
of  us. 

We  must  persist,  however,  in  our  mission  of  doing  the  job  as 
it  should  be  done.  We  must  continue  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
both  as  servants  of  man  and  as  his  protectors.  We  must  be  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  rewards  are  great  in  such  an  approach.  Not  only  do  we 
want  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  for  us,  were 
they  in  our  place,  but  we  should  aspire  to  the  description  we  all 
cherish  and  work  so  hard  to  achieve  - "He  is  a good  and  fair 
policeman." 

How  enormously  our  efforts  against  crime  could  be  bolstered 
if  this  message  could  resound  throughout  the  land  - the  message 
that  law  enforcement  needs,  and  is  deserving  of,  the  people's 
support.  But  will  that  message  ever  leave  these  halls? 

Where  are  the  advocates  of  law  enforcement?  Where  are  the 
advocates  of  the  people's  right  to  be  free  from  fear?  They  are  here, 
in  this  audience.  They  are  you. 

Michael  J.  Codd 
Police  Commissioner 
New  York  City 

It  is  indeed  a great  privilege  for  me  today  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  a few  thoughts  with  you. 

Certainly  it  will  not  come  as  a surprise  to  you  that  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  many  other  municipalities,  is  experiencing  severe 
fiscal  problems  - problems  which  are  not  easily  resolved  now  in 
this  time  of  inflation  and  hovering  recession.  Importantly  too,  the 
problems  we  face  threaten  to  become  long  in  duration  — so  - we 
as  police  administrators  must  prepare  to  make  adjustments  with  a 
sense  of  permanency 

To  say  that  any  municipality  can  afford  to  operate  with  a 
drastically  reduced  work  force  and  also  continue  to  provide  all  of 
the  services  that  our  citizens  have  grown  accustomed  to  over  the 
years,  would  be  unrealistic.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  priority 
be  given  to  those  services  that  provide  maximum  protection  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  citizens.  During  the  past  months, 
this  word  PRIORITY  has  become  my  constant  companion. 

Since  the  backbone  of  any  police  department  is  the  effective- 
ness of  its  crime  fighting  capability,  it  is  in  support  of  this  func- 


country has  of  late  received  a good  deal  of  attention  from  all  quar- 
ters of  our  society.  We  know  that  the  press  has  not  ignored  the 
difficulties  besetting  the  courts,  the  police,  correctional  institu- 
tions and  other  component  agencies.  We  are  inundated  with  terms 
such  as  "revolving  door,"  "coddling  offenders,"  "lenient  sentenc- 
ing," "recidivism,"  and  so  on.  We  hear  over  and  over  again  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  a non-system  that  component  agencies 
work  at  cross  purposes  with  "in-house"  goals  and  needs  of  each 
agency  thwarting  overall  progress. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  "fingerpointing"  is  the  major 
adversary  of  true  progress  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  New 
York  City  Police  Department  has  grown  to  recognize  that  only 
through  day  by  day  liaison  with  each  criminal  justice  agency  can 
we  achieve  realistic  progress  towards  improving  the  system.  We, 
the  police,  must  take  the  initiative  in  insuring  that  our  various 
functions  are  properly  coordinated  After  all,  we  generally  initi- 
ate the  process  upon  which  other  agencies  in  the  system  must  act. 
It  then  stands  to  reason  that,  as  the  input  agency,  we  must  look 
into  our  own  systems  and  procedures,  particularly  concerning  ar- 
rests. This  introspection  gives  rise  to  some  pointed  questions  - 
Are  we  squandering  our  valuable  personnel  resources  in  unrealistic 
enforcement  efforts  - arrests  which  do  not  stand  up  in  court  or 
give  us  little  return  in  dispositions?  Should  the  arrest  process  be  so 
frequently  invoked  or  should  we  consider  broader  use  of  diversion 
programs  for  alcoholics  family  or  neighborhood  disputants? 
Should  not  we  the  police  exercise  a form  of  "quality  control”  over 
the  arrests  we  feed  into  a tremendously  overburdened  system? 

To  insure  that  maximum  police  effectiveness  is  maintained, 
we  in  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  are  closely  examining 
the  amount  of  time  the  police  officer  spends  in  court.  We  found 
that  on  a given  day  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  close  to  one  thou- 
sand officers  in  court  at  arraignment  or  a subsequent  stage  of  the 
court  process.  Recognizing  that  the  volume  of  arrests  in  New  York 
City  (over  a quarter  million  last  year,  including  about  100,000 
felonies)  creates  a heavy  burden  on  the  judicial  process  and  the  re- 
related components  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  we  in  the  Police 
Department  have  developed  a number  of  programs  to  insure  that 
officers  do  not  appear  in  court  unnecessarily  and  are  there  only 
when  their  presence  is  essential.  Because  New  York  City  is  com- 
prised of  five  counties,  each  of  which  has  its  own  District  Attor- 
ney elected  by  the  people  of  that  county,  the  manner  in  which 
cases  are  processed  often  differs  markedly  from  county  to  county. 
Each  District  Attorney  has  an  individualistic  approach  to  crime 
problems  in  his  own  county  based  upon  how  he  views  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  constituency  he  serves  I mention  this  as  an  indi- 
cation of  how  complex  enforcement  programs  can  become. 

Diversity  exists  even  in  prisoner  arraignment  whereby  the 


“Only  through  day  by  day  liaison  with  each  criminal  justice 
agency  can  we  achieve  realistic  progress  towards  improving  the 
system.” 


tion  that  other  department  functions  must  be  streamlined  and.  if 
necessary,  curtailed.  In  this  time  of  reduced  resources  and  person- 
nel, we  are  now  more  than  ever  forced  to  think  of  our  primary 
mission  and  to  reduce  other  services.  I am  not  talking  about  cut- 
ting away  the  fat  • I am  suggesting  that  we  must  cut  away  admit- 
tedly important  services  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  specialized 
enforcement  units,  some  investigative  and  support  services  and  a 
large  bulk  of  less  essential  enforcement  programs.  This  is  a painful 
task  for  a police  administrator  — for  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  ac- 
tivities were  heretofore  considered  to  be  - and  rightly  so  - essen- 
tial. 

The  police  chief  who  doesn't  have  to  tighten  his  belt  now  or 
in  the  near  future  will  indeed  be  a rarity.  Restructuring  of  func- 
tions and  re-ordering  of  priorities  becomes  a necessity  to  insure 
our  effectiveness.  I am  saying  simply  that  we  are  fighting  for  the 
survival  of  our  basic  police  functions. 

Reduced  budgets  and  cutbacks  breed  a number  of  internal 
problems  not  the  least  of  which  is  maintenance  of  morale  within 
the  ranks  of  our  sworn  personnel.  Police  officers  are  being  asked 
to  take  up  the  slack  and  to  increase  their  productivity.  We,  as 
police  administrators,  must  see  that  their  indispensable  and  ex- 
pensive services  are  utilized  to  reap  maximum  benefits  for  the 
people  they  serve  I know  that  this  is  easier  said  than  done 

In  New  York  City  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  adaptive 
and  resourceful  public  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  when  needed  We  have  over  48,000  civilian  volun- 
teers involved  in  various  police-community  programs,  5,000 
auxiliary  police  members,  13,000  "Blockwatchers,"  11,000  Pre- 
cinct Community  Council  members,  10,000  Tenant  Patrol 
members.  We  also  have  over  3,000  radio-equipped  taxicabs  tied 
into  our  communications  system.  All  of  these  offer  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  police  in  making  our  city  a safer  place  to  live  and 
work.  I am  convinced  that  people  are  willing  to  help  the  police 
when  the  need  for  their  services  is  communicated  to  them  in  a 
forthright  manner.  The  police  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 

To  insure  that  maximum  police  effectiveness  is  maintained, 
police  administrators  today  must  look  at  those  functions  which 
deplete  and  divert  the  first  Tine  police  functions  and  thwart  the 
primary  mission  I think  that  all  of  us  will  recognize  that  there  are 
drain-offs  - time  honored  and  legitimate  though  they  may  be  - 
but  nonetheless  the  end  result  is  the  same  - less  police  officers  on 
patrol. 

I have  taken  a particular  interest  in  the  police  role  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  System.  The  system  of  dispensing  justice  in  this 


courts  permit  the  excusal  of  the  arresting  officer  prior  to  arraign- 
ment in  two  boroughs  of  our  city  and  require  his  presence  in  the 
three  other  boroughs. 

You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that  our  policies  in  dealing 
with  the  total  system  of  criminal  justice  must  be  flexible  and  re- 
sourceful. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  position  of  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Criminal  Justice  was  established  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Criminal 
Justice  has  strengthened  and  maintains  continuous  liaison  with 
District  Attorneys,  Judges  and  Directors  of  other  criminal  justice 
agencies.  It  is  his  task  to  foresee  potential  difficulties  before  they 
develop  and  to  pursue  innovative  programs  geared  to  improving 
the  posture  of  the  police  over  the  entire  range  of  the  arrest/ar 
raignment/trial  process. 

To  insure  that  major  police  cases  do  not  pass  through  the 
system  lightly  because  of  inadequate  case  preparation  or  investi- 
gation, police  supervising  officers  are  assigned  to  act  on  a liaison 
capacity  with  the  courts  and  district  attorneys.  These  officers  have 
a special  expertise  which  they  bring  to  bear  on  identifying  major 
cases,  major  violators  and  on  assisting  our  arresting  officers 
throughout  the  process.  Additionally,  they  see  that  all  available  in- 
formation is  provided  to  the  prosecutor  to  insure  that  nothing  is 
left  undone  in  terms  of  receiving  the  best  possible  dispositions  for 
the  extremely  difficult  and  often  hazardous  arrest  efforts  of  our 
police  officers. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  has  cooperated  in 
programs  which  seek  to  divert  persons  who  may  have  committed 
minor  crimes  away  from  the  normal  arrest  process.  Examples  of 
this  would  be: 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  Institute  for  Mediation  and  Con- 
flict Resolution  on  a pilot  program  which  attempts  to  mediate 
interpersonal  and  family  conflicts  at  a community-based  center 
Skilled  mediators  work  to  resolve  such  disputes  rather  than  having 
them  plod  their  way  through  an  already  overburdened  court  sys- 
tem. We,  the  police,  profit  by  keeping  police  officers  on  the  streets 
rather  than  in  court  for  relatively  minor  dispute  cases.  The 
program  promises  to  be  highly  successful  and  we  plan  to  expand 
our  participation  to  more  areas  of  the  city. 

The  Manhattan  "Bowery  Project"  is  a classic  example  of  how 
the  police  can  properly  divert  would-be  arrest  cases  from  the 
criminal  justice  process.  This  project,  with  the  aid  of  a small 
number  of  dedicated  police  officers,  rescues  alcoholic  subjects  and 
refers  them  to  a medically  oriented  facility  in  Manhattan  During 
1974.  the  project  received  some  6,000  referrals.  These  are  all 


—Commissioner  Codd 


cases  which  heretofore  would  have  been  fed  into  the  criminal 
justice  process  as  arrests. 

During  the  year  1974,  the  department  released  over  45.000 
arrested  defendants  on  Desk  Appearance  Tickets  for  futuro  court 
appearances.  This  procedure,  which  permits  officers  to  be  re- 
turned to  patrol  immediately  after  completion  of  booking,  greatly 
reduced  overtime  expenditures.  Pre-arraignment  detention  prob- 
lems are  also  largely  reduced  by  early  release  of  properly  identified 
defendants  charged  with  misdemeanors. 

The  department  has  instituted  a form  of  “quality  control" 
in  our  enforcement  program.  Early  case  screening  by  supervisory 
officers  at  the  booking  facility  helps  us  to  immediately  terminate 
arrests  which  do  not  rest  on  a firm  basis  in  law  and  which  proper- 
ly should  not  proceed  to  the  prosecutorial  level.  The  New  York 
Criminal  Procedure  Law  empowers  the  police  to  terminate  orrests 
under  theso  circumstances  and,  in  my  view,  we  should  fully  utilize 
this  power  under  proper  circumstances  and  safeguards. 


New  York  Police  Commissioner  Michael  Codd 


The  District  Attorneys  have  cooperated  with  the  department 
In  developing  an  Appearance  Control  or  Court  Alert  program. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  program  police  officers  who  are  sche- 
duled for  a court  appearance  on  a given  date  are  permitted  to  re- 
main on  patrol  until  it  is  established  that  their  appearance  is  abso- 
lutely essential  and  imminent  on  the  scheduled  date.  Frequently 
we  find  the  alert  is  not  activated  and  the  officer  remains  on  patrol 
for  a full  tour  rather  than  wasting  valuable  time  waiting  for  an  ap- 
pearance that  never  materializes.  The  Criminal  Courts  in  New 
York  City  have  also  given  the  alert  procedures  their  full  support. 
Although  the  alert  program  does  not  divert  defendants  from  the 
system  it  does  assure  that  District  Attorneys  judiciously  utilize 
our  personnel;  the  end  result  is  that  there  are  more  police  officers 
on  the  streets  and  for  longer  periods  of  time 

These  are  a few  of  the  programs  we  have  implemented  to 
improve  our  contribution  to  the  criminal  justice  process.  The  en- 
couragement of  community  support  of  the  police,  close  police 
liaison  with  all  other  components  of  the  system;  diversion  of  inter- 
personal and  family  conflicts;  appearance  control  of  officers  and 
the  discontinuance  of  meaningless  arrests  goes  a long  way  in  con- 
serving police  resources  and  enables  us  to  render  more  effective 
service  to  the  public. 

I am  certain  that  each  police  administrator  present  here 
today  can  expound  on  other  programs  especially  tailored  to 
meet  a specific  need.  Therein  lies  a major  reason  why  our  IACP 
conferences  greatly  benefit  the  police  in  our  nation  by  encour- 
aging a free  and  candid  interchange  of  methods  and  ideas.  Simply 
stated,  the  end  reason  which  brings  us  together  today  is  to  render 
the  best  possible  police  service  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  the  police  function  been 
more  important.  Many  citizens  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity or  willingness  of  established  institutions  to  meet  their  needs. 
These  are  fast  changing  times  social  mores,  governmental  philo- 
sophies, public  attitudes  - all  bend  and  alter  course  - for  better 
or  worse  One  thing  is  certain  - our  job  as  police  administrators  is 
not  an  easier  one.  Today,  meeting  with  you,  the  top  police  offi- 
cials in  the  nation  and  the  world,  I am  convinced  that  one  price- 
less commodity  remains  UNCHANGED  - the  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  service  of  our  citizens.  I am  certain  this  quality  will  remain 
strong,  untarnished  and  unalterable  under  your  enlightened  leader- 
ship. 


Coming  Up  In 
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Grants  and  Grantsmanship,  Part  2 
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Reality  vs.  TV  Police  Shows 
Trends  in  Police  Automotive  Equipment 
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*U.N.  CRIME  CONGRESS  DISCUSSES  EMERGING  POLICE  ROLE 


Continued  from  Page  One 
“The  Emerging  Rolci  of  the  Police." 

We  reproduce,  verbatim,  Professor 
Stead's  report  to  the  Congress,  which  he 
made  to  the  Plenary  Session  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Palace  of  the  Nations,  Geneva. 
• • • 

It  is  a difficult  task,  perhaps  an  imposs- 
ible one,  to  give  in  twenty-five  pages  an 
objective  synthesis  of  oral  presentations 
and  discussions  which  have  occupied 
twenty-four  hours.  Anyone  who  attempts 
to  do  so  must  be  conscious,  as  I am,  that 
justice  cannot  be  done  to  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  proceedings  of  eight 
working  sessions.  In  our  Section,  however, 
the  work  of  compiling  a report  was  made 
much  easier  by  reason  of  the  excellent 
order  which  the  Chairman,  the  distinguish- 
ed delegate  of  Mexico,  maintained 
throughout  our  meetings,  and  by  reason  of 
the  directness  and  clarity  with  which  the 
participants  advanced  their  views.  The  con- 
tributions of  all  who  spoke  when  the  draft 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Section  for 
adoption  were  also  extremely  helpful,  and 
I thank  them  for  their  constructive 
criticism,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  take 
into  full  account.  To  Mr.  Adrian  Brown, 
our  Secretary,  and  to  Mr.  James  Currie,  our 
Social  Affairs  Officer,  and  to  our  consult- 
ants and  panelists,  I am  particularly 
indebted. 

The  subject  ot  the  emerging  role  of  the 
police  and  other  law-enforcement  agencies, 
with  special  reference  to  changing  expecta- 
tions and  mimimum  standards  of  perform- 
ance, was  particularly  apposite  when  one 
considers  the  great  and  multifarious 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
police  services  of  the  world  since  the 
second  world  war.  The  old-established  ser- 
vices which  mostly  began  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  undergone  radical 
changes  in  their  organization;  the  police 
forces  of  countries  now  independent  of 
imperial  tutelage  have  been  adapted  to 
new  regimes;  in  other  countries  revolution 
has  produced  new  police  models. 

One  of  our  delegates  rightly  made  the 
point  that  different  countries,  at  different 
stages  of  their  development,  had  widely, 
different  problems  of  criminality,  and  this 
inevitably  produced  different  police 
responses.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  all 
police  systems  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  crime  and  that  this 
is  the  most  important  common  factor  in 
the  emergence  of  their  role.  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  recall  in  this  connection  that 
the  most  famous  of  all  police  documents, 
the  General  Instructions  issued  when  the 
Metropolitan  Police  of  London  was 
founded  in  1829,  said  that  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  an  efficient  police  is  the  prevention 
of  crime.  It  is  largely  in  respect  of  this  pri- 
mary object  that  common  ground  is  to  be 
found  in  considering  the  world’s  police 
systems. 

The  accountability  of  the  police  is  a 
matter  which  deeply  concerns  both  their 
fellow-citizens  and  themselves.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  Section  that  police  are 
collectively  and  individually  answerable 
to  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

I do  not  think  that  any  other  common 
feature  of  police  accountability  could 
be  distinguished,  the  systems  of  control 
and  command  arc  too  diverse.  In  some 
countries  the  system  is  national,  in  some  it 
is  local,  and  in  some  it  is  constituted  by  a 
partnership  between  national  and  local 
authority.  The  law,  symbolized  by  the 
courts  of  justice,  is  the  one  authority 
which  is  common  to  them  all. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
integrity,  which  one  speaker  said  was  "the 


condition  of  having  no  part  wanting;  the 
character  of  uncomiptcd  virtue;  soundness 
of  moral  principal;  uprightness;  honesty; 
sincerity,”  was  the  first  quality  required 
in  police  and  other  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers. No  one  is  more  exposed  to  the 
possibility  of  corruption  than  police 
officers  and  inherent  "goodness,”  if  I may 
use  an  old-fashioned  term,  is  essential  to 
the  holder  of  police  office. 

It  is  possibly  in  respect  of  training  that 
the  greatest  advances  within  police  systems 
have  been  made  since  1945  and  it  gave  me, 
as  one  who  has  spent  much  of  his  working 
life  in  police  training,  great  encouragement 
when  the  Section  concurred  in  the  view 
that  in  addition  to  providing  for  technical 
and  legal  subjects,  curricula  should  include 
the  subjects  of  ethics,  human  rights  and 
social  science.  The  complexity  of  the 
police  task  today  is  such  that  police 
trainers,  seeking  to  use  as  economically  as 
possible  the  inevitably  limited  time  at  their 
disposal,  might  well  allot  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  techniques  of  police  work;  it  will  be 
salutary,  therefore,  if  this  Congress  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  liberal  subjects  to  form  a 
basic  part  of  police  education.  It  will  be 
salutary,  too,  if  the  Congress  endorses  the 
Section's  view  that  police  training  should 
be  a continuing  factor  in  the  police  career. 

In  our  report  we  record  our  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  police  have  to  be  seen 
as  being  themselves  part  of  the  community, 
citizens  serving  fellow-citizens,  as  doctors 
and  nurses  serve,  and  that  the  support  of 
the  public  is  indispensable  if  the  police  are 
to  be  successful.  We  devoted  much  of  our 
time  to  the  topic  of  police-community 
relations  and  to  the  ways  in  which  sincere 
and  robust  programs  could  be  implemen- 
ted. The  principle  that  the  police  are  the 


people  and  the  people  are  the  police  was 
observed  in  our  discussion  of  this  theme, 
and  to  this  end  we  thought  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  police 
represent  the  whole  community,  with  re- 
gard to  its  ethnic,  cultural  and  educational 
constitution.  It  is  important  for  the  public, 
too,  to  be  made  aware  of  the  great  amount 
of  social  service  which  is  performed  by  the 
police;  it  is  not  generally  appreciated  that 
in  many  countries  the  police  spend  the 
majority  of  their  time  on  service-oriented 
tasks  rather  than  on  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  This  is  rarely  reflected  in  the 
image  of  the  police  which  the  media  pro- 
ject to  the  masses,  and  we  would  hope  that 


this  part  of  our  report  may  have  a correc- 
tive effect  in  this  regard. 

In  this  International  Year  of  the  Woman 
it  is  particularly  apposite  that  the  Section 
should  have  agreed  that  wherever  possible 
women  should  be  employed  on  equal  terms 
with  men  in  the  police.  There  are  obvious- 
ly certain  areas  of  police  duty  where  it  is 
not  right  to  deploy  women  police;  but 
where  women  have  been  given  a wide  gen- 
eral range  of  police  responsibility,  they 
have  amply  justified  the  confidence  placed 
in  them.  Their  contribution  to  good  com- 
munity relations  is  invaluable,  and,  indeed, 
without  a due  proportion  of  women  a 
police  service  cannot  be  adequately  repre- 
sentative of  the  community  it  serves. 

The  Section  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mous on  the  subject  of  private  security 
organizations.  In  some  countries  such  or- 
ganizations simply  do  not  exist  and  con- 
stitutionally cannot  do  so.  There  was, 
however,  I think,  a majority  view  that 
the  private  security  industry,  where  it 
is  in  operation,  makes  a contribution 
which  is  in  the  public  interest.  Its  area 
of  application  was  noted  to  be  a strictly 
limited  one,  supportive  of  the  police 
function  but  in  no  way  a substitute  for  it. 
It  was  considered  necessary  for  there  to 
be  some  measure  of  public  control,  in- 
volving licensing  and  screening  processes, 
and  the  industry  could  do  a great  deal  to 
regulate  itself  in  partnership  with  public 
authority. 

We  considered  at  some  length  the 
question  of  police  participation  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  It  was  the  majority  view 
that  the  police  in  most  countries  had  not 
taken  a significant  part  in  the  making  of 
laws.  The  police,  nevertheless,  are  unique- 
ly qualified  to  assist  in  this  process.  Their 


continuous  presence  in  the  law-enforce- 
ment situation  alone  gives  them  special  ex- 
pertise and  we  think  that  this  should  be 
given  full  consideration  when  laws  involv- 
ing the  police  function  are  being  drafted 
by  the  government.  In  our  discussion  par- 
ticular emphasis  was  laid  on  the  contribu- 
tion the  police  can  make  on  such  subjects 
as  juvenile  delinquency,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  not  only  in  the  criminal 
sphere  but  also  in  town-planning  and  other 
administrative  matters  their  experience  and 
advice  could  be  turned  to  good  account. 

At  this  international  Congress  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  have  given  our  at- 
tention to  international  co-operation 


between  police  services.  We  studied  the 
role  of  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization-lntcrpol,  and  a brief  account 
of  its  work  is  incorporated  in  our  report. 
This,  we  felt,  was  justified  by  the  fact  that 
even  today  Interpol  is  not  sufficiently 
understood,  and  we  indicate  ways  in  which 
the  effectiveness  of  this  fine  international 
organization  can  be  increased.  But  Inter- 
pol's scope  is  limited  by  its  constitution 
and  some  kinds  of  criminality  fall  outside 
its  sphere  of  action,  so  it  is  necessary  for 
countries  to  develop  other  forms  of  co- 
operation, notably  by  bi-lateral  treaties. 
It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  such  treaties 
should  be  up-dated  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  new  kinds  of  criminality. 

In  our  report  we  discuss  at  some  length 
the  police  response  to  the  changing  in- 
cidence and  character  of  crime.  One  very 
successful  device  has  been  the  creation  of 
specialist  branches,  but  these  are  not 
without  some  disadvantages.  One  of  these 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  police  officers, 
who  are  not  engaged  in  specialist  duties, 
but  operate  on  a basis  of  general  respon- 
sibility, may  tend  to.regard  certain  matters 
as  being  exclusively  the  concern  of  the 
specialist  branches,  and  thus  the  general 
vigilance  which  should  be  maintained  is 
impaired.  In  some  countries  revoluntionary 
changes  in  the  political,  economic  and 
social  order  have  resulted  in  massive  re- 
ductions of  the  kind  of  crime  which  is 
endemic  elsewhere.  In  this  connection,  it 
emerged  in  discussion  that  the  de-cnminal- 
ization  of  some  kinds  of  conduct  can  sub- 
stantially relieve  the  police.  Another  re- 
lieving factor  is  the  use  of  the  discretion 
which  in  most  countries  is  allowed  de  facto 
if  not  de  jure  to  the  police.  This  discretion, 
nevertheless,  must  be  kept  in  harmony 
with  the  policies  of  the  other  components 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  it  should 
ilso  be  monitored  by  continuous  dialogue 
with  the  community. 

The  last  item  on  our  agenda  was  the 
consideration  of  an  international  ethical 
code  for  police.  I must  declare  a personal 
interest  in  this  subject  because  I had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  group 
which  at  an  international  meeting  last 
January,  near  Washington,  D.C.,  drafted 
the  code  which  w As  submitted  to  the 
Section.  Our  discussion  was  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  a second  draft  code 
which  hore  particularly  upon  the  question 
of  torture,  but  I had  to  record  a measure 
of  dissent  from  the  idea  that  such  a code 
was  necessary  and  also  the  view  that  our 
draft  was  not  in  alignment  with  the  police 
thinking  of  some  countries.  It  was  there- 
fore, I think,  right  that  our  Chairman 
should  have  made  the  motion  which  is  now 
before  this  Plenary  Session  of  the  Congress, 
to  the  effect  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  have  a further 
document  prepared  for  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriate  organ  of  the  United 
Nations. 

During  the  proceedings  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  our  most  significant  area  of  agree- 
ment has  been  on  the  need  for  the  police 
and  the  community  to  be  at  one,  whatever 
constitutional  differences  there  may  be 
between  our  countries. 

I would  like  to  end  this  presentation  of 
our  report  with  a personal  observation.  It 
is  this:  in  my  not  inconsiderable  experience 
of  police  in  many  countries,  I have  found 
that  police  officers,  whatever  their  nation- 
ality, can  always  communicate.  Nothing 
that  has  happened  in  our  official  or  social 
intercourse  at  this  Congress  has  altered 
this  view.  In  this  human  and  informal  re- 
lationship I see  good  grounds  for  optimism. 


The  President  and  officers  of  the  Police  Section  of  the  U.N.  Crime  Congress.  From  left: 
Senor  Sergio  Garcia  Ramirez,  President;  Mr.  Adrian  Brown,  Secretary;  Professor  P.  J. 
Stead,  Rapporteur;  Chief  Inspector  Robert  Stewart  of  the  Vancouver  Police,  Consultant; 
and  Mr.  James  Currie,  Social  Affairs  Officer. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  LITERATURE 


Rights  of  the  Imprisoned:  Cases,  Materials 
and  Directions.  By  Richard  C.  Singer  and 
William  F.  Statsky.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Inc:  New  York.  1974.  1230  pp.,  In- 
dexed. $19.50. 

The  complexity  which  marks  the  legal 
aspects  of  our  correctional  systems  is  ex- 
plored in  depth  in  this  well-documented 
volume,  and  it  will  serve  as  a good  refer- 
ence tool  for  practitioners  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  the  imprisoned.  The  book  is 
divided  into  five  parts:  Introduction;  The 
Therapeutic  State;  The  Criminal  Process  - 
Sentencing;  The  Prison;  and  Alternatives  to 
Institutionalization:  Community  Correc- 
tions and  Community  Mental  Health. 

Utilizing  a casebook  approach,  the 
authors  have  drawn  together  a wealth  of  in- 
formation, and  supplemented  cases  with 
worthwhile  discussions  of  their  meaning 
and  the  problems  associated  with  various 
approaches  to  the  correctional  process.  The 
authors  stress  the  interrelationship  of  the 
therapeutic  state,  commitment  and  the 
need  for  alternatives  and  maintain  that  a 
major  problem  is  society’s  inability  to  ade- 
quately define  and  predict  deviance.  They 
have  drawn  upon  a wide  variety  of  source 
material  to  support  their  premises,  from 
court  decisions  to  sociological  studies  and 
standards  developed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  For  the  most  part,  supplemen- 
tary and  supporting  material  is  well  inte- 
grated into  the  text,  and  the  readings  repre- 
sent a good  collection. 


Police  Corruption:  A Perspective  on  its 
Nature  and  Control.  By  Herman  Goldstein. 
Police  Foundation:  Washington,  D.C. 

1975.  64  pp. 

This  monograph  is  must  reading  for  any- 
one interested  in,  or  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  police  corruption.  The  author 
takes  a no-nonsense  look  at  the  costs  and 
impact  of  corruption,  its  various  forms, 
contributing  factors,  the  administrative 
dilemma,  and  what  he  views  as  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  present  day 
solutions. 

The  author’s  approach  is  straight-for- 
ward, and  he  does  not  mince  words  in  ex- 
ploring the  social  costs  of  police  corrup- 
tion. The  monograph  represents  a scholarly 
approach  to  a real  problem,  with  which  the 
author  is  genuinely  concerned  for  the  bet- 
terment of  law  enforcement. 


Readings  on  Productivity  in  Policing.  Joan 
L.  Wolfe  and  John  F.  Hcaphy,  eds.  Police 
Foundation:  Washington,  D.C.  1975.  149 

pp. 

Each  of  the  chapters  in  this  important 
work  is  an  original  article  prepared  for  the 
Police  Foundation.  In  a time  when  budge- 


tary constraints  arc  facing  virtually  all 
levels  of  law  enforcement,  this  book  pro- 
vides a well-rounded  look  at  the  problems 
facing  the  police  administrator,  from  city 
hall  to  unionization. 

Articles  on  productivity,  accountability, 
the  police  union,  crime  control  producti- 
vity, and  planning  and  implementing  a 
productivity  program  are  written  by 
George  Kupcr,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality;  Edward  K.  Hamilton,  for- 
mer deputy  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
Patrick  Murphy,  former  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  and  president  of 
the  Police  Foundation-,  John  A Grimes, 
consultant  to  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Service;  Harry  Hatry,  director  of  state 
and  local  government  research  programs  at 
The  Urban  Institute;  and  James  P.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  former  public  safety  director  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida. 

In  a time  when  many  departments  are 
laying  off  police  officers,  when  funds  are 
becoming  more  scarce,  and  while  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  are  increasing  and  becoming 
more  complex,  this  book  is  must  reading 
for  the  police  administrator. 


The  Irish  Police:  From  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  Seamus  Breathnach. 
Anvil  Books:  Republic  of  Ireland.  1974. 
230  pp. 

For  the  reader  interested  in  the  history 
of  policing,  and  the  development  of  the 
police  in  Ireland,  Seamus  Breathnach’s 
book  proves  interesting  reading.  The 
author,  who  is  a professional  writer,  traces 
the  history  of  policing  from  two  perspec- 
tives, dividing  it  into  two  schools:  those 
who  see  the  beginning  of  policing  in  earli- 
est times,  and  those  who  see  its  beginning 
in  the  late  18th  century.  The  history  of 
policing  in  Ireland  is  long  and  colorful. 
Few  people  are  aware,  for  example,  that 
Robert  Peel  first  instituted  his  concept  of 
a formal  police  in  Ireland,  later  introducing 
his  now  famous  reforms  in  England. 

The  author  details  much  of  the  strife 
that  preceded  the  division  of  Ireland  in 
1922.  In  1786,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Dublin  Police  Act,  Ireland  had  its  first  pro- 
fessionally paid  full-time  police  force.  The 
following  century  was  torn  by  police-pub- 
lic confrontations  and,  as  the  author  notes, 
virtually  every  Irish  political  leader  hated 
the  police.  The  Garda  Siochana  was  estab- 
lished in  1922  to  police  the  26  counties  of 
the  Republic.  According  to  the  author,  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  has  not  had  as 
much  success  as  the  Garda,  and  he  attri- 
butes this  to  the  loss  of  political  power  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  author  draws  a com- 
parison between  what  he  terms  the  un- 


armed force  of  the  Republic  and  the  para- 
military force  in  Northern  Ireland,  analyz- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  each. 

The  book,  easily  handled  by  either  the 


criminal  justice  professional  or  the  casual 
reader,  raises  several  broad  questions  con- 
cerning the  role  of  policing  in  other  coun- 
tries. 


THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CENTER 
JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

announces  a workshop  on 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSE 
TO  POLICE  CORRUPTION" 

November  13-14,  1975 

• This  workshop  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  value  to  police 
administrators  and  supervisors  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
police  corruption. 

• Participants  will  receive  written  materials  compiled  for  an 
Anti-Corruption  Management  Program  being  developed  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  through  a grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 

• The  film  "Serpico"  will  be  shown  and  discussed  by  police 
administrators  and  officials  on  Thursday  evening,  November  13. 

• Participants  include  Chief  James  Parsons,  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Sydney  Cooper,  former  Chief  of  Internal  Affairs  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department;  Professor  Albert  Reiss,  Yale  University; 
and  David  Durk,  New  York  City  Police  Department. 

• Registration: 

Thursday 

November  13,  1975 
3 - 5P.M. 
at  the 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  W.  56  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

• Housing:  Special  rates  available  on  request. 

• Cost:  $15  includes  lunch  and  film. 

• For  further  information  contact: 

Robert  McCormack 
(212)  247-1606,  1600 


Please  register  the  lollowina  individuals  for  the  workshop  on  '’Administrative  Response 
to  Police  Corrution." 


Agency 


New  Jersey  Law  Journal  To  Publish 
New  Law  Enforcement  Desk  Reference 


What  do  the  Police  Department  of  San 
Clemente,  the  Marshal’s  Office  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  thou- 
sands of  law  enforcement  agencies  have  in 
common  besides  a badge  or  gun? 

It’s  a “for  police-eyes  only’’  manual- 
planner-diary  called  the  Law  Enforcement 
Desk  Reference 

The  LEDR.  which  is  updated  annually 
to  keep  pace  with  new  developments  in  the 
world  of  police,  is  designed  for  daily  use  by- 
law enforcement  executives  and  admini- 
strators. 

The  1976  edition  - to  be  published 
November  1 - has  been  expanded  to  cover 
such  subjects  as  the  impact  of  police 


unions,  the  entrapment  defense,  explosives 
disposal,  questions  police  ask  about  consti- 
tutional law,  treatment  of  prisoners,  the 
police  on  campus,  obscenity  and  porno- 
graphy, and  many  other  areas  of  police 
concern  for  which  quick  decisions  arc 
necessary. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Desk  Reference 

is  compiled  and  edited  by  Irving  B.  Zeich- 
ncr,  a former  judge,  law  school  lecturer, 
and  Lasker  Fellow  in  Civil  Rights  and  Civil 
Liberties. 

Information  about  the  publication  is 
available  from  the  New  Jersey  Law  Jour- 
nal, 240  Mulberry  Street,  Newark.  New 
•Jersey  07101. 


Address. 


Name. 

Agency 


.Zip. . 

Title. 


Address 


ZiP 

Telephone  I ) 

Payment  enclosed  ($15  per  person) I will  pay  at  door 

Return  to: 

Robert  McCormack 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  W.  56  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

SPACE  IS  LIMITED  - REGISTER  EARLY 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  October/November  1975 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  JOB  LINES 


Police  Chief.  ($24,000  • $25,400).  Baccalaureate  in  criminal  justice  or  related  field  plus 
g five  years  captain  experience  or  lieutenant  experience  as  Division  Commander,  Emphasis 
a on  management  skills  and  police  programming.  Filing  deadline  10/24/75.  Apply  to: 
_ Lee  Vital,  Personnel  Coordinator,  Civil  Center,  6650  Beach  Blvd.,  Buena  Park,  California 

Z 90620. 

u 

E 

i] 

i Police  Chief.  ($33,204  annually).  Burbank.  California  is  seeking  applicants  with  the 
5 necessary  academic  training,  technical  experience  and  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
\ innovative,  team  management  of  a law  enforcement  agency  employing  at  least  100  sworn 
^ personnel.  Requirements:  10  years  full  time  paid  experience  at  the  level  of  captain  or 
• higher.  Applicants  must  hold,  or  be  qualified  to  hold,  an  Advanced  P.O.S.T.  Certificate 
1 by  the  close  of  the  filing  period.  Applications  received  after  November  30.  1975,  will 
be  held  pending  need.  Apply:  Personnel  Department,  City  of  Burbank.  P.O.  Box  6459. 

; Burbank  91510.  (213)  847-9721. 

Coordinator,  Justice  Information  System.  Starting  salary  $1 7,000-Sl 9,000  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Pinellas  County,  Florida  (Permanent  population  approximately 
750,000  and  an  average  of  290,000  tourists  monthly)  is  seeking  an  outstanding  self- 
starter who  is  analytically  oriented  to  coordinate  a County-wide  justice  information 
system  during  both  developmental  and  operational  phases.  Ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  a diversified  users’  group  is  essential.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Required 
degree  in  mathematics,  business  administration,  data  processing,  criminology  or  related 
area,  and  four  years  experience  in  systems  analysis,  research  or  project  direction,  or  an 
equivalent  combination  of  relevant  training  and  experience.  Experience  in  Criminal 
Justice  will  be  a definite  advantage.  Send  resume  in  triplicate  before  November  15  to: 
Director  of  Personnel.  Pinellas  County  Unified  Personnel  System.  315  Haven  Street, 
Clearwater,  Florida  33516. 

Director,  Center  for  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections.  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  is  seeking  a Director  for  its  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency  and  Corrections.  Doctoral  degree  in  Criminal  Justice  or  related  field,  or  law 
degree  highly  desirable;  proven  leadership  in  criminal  justice  education,  including 
graduate  programs  and  experience  in  academic  administration  preferred.  The  salary  is 
open,  according  to  rank  and  experience  with  the  appointment  beginning  January  1.  1976, 
and  the  application  deadline  date  November  1,  1975.  Interested  individuals  should 
submit  credentials  to:  Dr.  Dennis  B.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Search  Committee, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Director,  Public  Safety.  Salary  range  $18,000-$22,000.  City  of  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 
Present  salary  $20,500.  Minimum  five  (5)  years  supervisory  experience  as  Director  or 


Ranking  Police  Officer.  Send  resume  to:  Business  Administrator,  344  Broadway,  Long 
Branch  07740. 

Assistant  Professor  in  Criminal  Justice  Department  at  Arkansas  State  University.  Salary 
open  depending  on  qualifications.  12  hour  leaching  load;  2 lower  division  courses  — 
2 upper  division  courses.  Qualifications:  Ph.D.  with  teaching  or  field  experience 
preferred.  Starting  date  is  January,  1976.  If  interested,  send  resume  plus  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Carolyn  Zinn,  Criminal  Justice  Department, 
Arkansas  State  University,  State  University,  Arkansas  72467. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Position  at  Clarkson  College.  Clarkson  College,  in  Potsdam. 
New  York,  has  announced  the  opening  of  a position  with  their  criminal  justice  faculty. 
Ph  D in  criminal  justice  preferred,  other  degrees  considered.  Principal  duty  will  be 
teaching  in  small  4-year  undergraduate  criminal  justice  program.  Areas  of  teaching 
competence  should  include  several  of  the  following:  criminal  law,  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  probation-parole  counseling,  correctional  counseling,  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  Ability  to  teach  in  traditional  social  science  areas  is  also  desirable. 
Rank  and  salary  negotiable.  Position  open  for  January  1976  or  September  1976.  Send 
vita  and  references  to  Victor  P.  Pease,  Department  of  Social  Sciences.  Clarkson  College, 
Potsdam,  New  York  13676.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Criminalistics  Faculty  Position  at  Holyoke  Community  College.  Holyoke  Community 
College  anticipates  making  an  appointment  for  Fall  1976.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  and  supervision  of  laboratory  in  two-semester  criminalistics  course  as  well  as 
reaching  other  appropriate  criminal  justice  courses.  M.S.  degree  in  criminalistics  and 
actual  experience  in  a police  department  lab  preferred  Must  b©  student  oriented  and 
willing  to  establish  good  rapport  with  local  police  departments.  Faculty  rank/salary 
depend  on  qualifications.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Appointment  dependent  on  appropri- 
ation by  Legislature.  Send  resume  to  Professor  George  R.  Gaudette,  Director  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Safety  and  Security,  Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
01040. 

JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

If  your  department,  agency  or  educational  institution  has  any  job  openings  in  the  crimin- 
al justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of  charge  in  our  Law  Enforcement  News  Job 
Lines  column.  This  includes  individual  administrative  and  teaching  openings,  civil  service 
testing  date  periods  for  police  officers,  etc.  and  mid-level  announcements  for  federal 
agents. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to:  Jon  A.  Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement  News,  448  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


Opinion: 

A NEW  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  CRIMINAL  COURTS 


By  MICHAEL  BL1NICK 

An  important  advance  in  criminal  justice  administration  has  come  to  New  York  City 
with  the  opening  of  a "Dispute  Center”  to  resolve  minor  conflicts  of  a criminal  and 
quasi-criminal  nature  arising  in  two  Harlem  police  precincts.  The  new  Center,  which 
opened  earlier  this  year  and  is  funded  by  a $306,000  grant  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  was  established  by  the  Institute  for  Mediation  and  Conflict 
Resolution,  an  organization  founded  in  1969  to  provide  various  services  to  the  parties 
involved  in  community  disputes.  The  Institute’s  board  of  directors,  headed  by  the  well- 
known  mediator  Theodore  Khcel  (IMCR’s  founder);  includes  people  of  such  of  such 
disparate  views  as  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and  New  York  State 
Senator  John  J.  Marchi.  IMCR's  president,  Basil  A.  Paterson,  explains  that  the  Center, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  enables  disputants  to  be  judged  by  people  from  their 
own  community  and  helps  them  avoid  getting  a criminal  record. 

The  Center,  located  at  402  West  145th  Street,  accepts  cases  referred  by  the  police 
in  the  30th  and  34th  Precincts,  which  cover  all  of  Manhattan  north  of  141st  Street.  The 
types  of  cases  handled  include  harrassment,  minor  assaults  and  domestic  conflicts  - all 
of  them  involving  ongoing  relationships  among  families  and  neighborhood  people.  If  the 
parties  agree  to  "mediation-arbitration,"  court  proceedings  arc  discontinued.  A three- 
person  panel,  composed  of  community  residents  with  four  months  of  training,  hears  each 
case  and  attempts  to  mediate  between  the  parties.  If  the  parties  cannot  then  agree  on  a 
solution,  the  panel  imposes  one.  as  in  other  kinds  of  arbitration. 

The  Center’s  social  service  unit  follows  up  each  case  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
agreement  of  decision,  and  provides  counseling  from  professional  and  para-professional 
staff.  Where  necessary,  the  Center  makes  referrals  to  social  agencies,  mental  health  clinics, 
and  other  community  resources. 

Normally,  many  of  these  matters  would  end  up  in  the  New  York  City  Criminal 
Court,  * nher  by  arrest  or  by  an  application  for  a court  summons  by  one  of  the  parties 
But  court  proceedings  often  fail  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  those  involved.  The 
courts  re  not  equipped  to  investigate  the  parties'  relationship  and  the  interaction  be- 
tween them.  Indeed,  the  rules  of  evidence  often  prevent  just  such  inquiry.  Because  of 
time  pr<  ssurcs,  the  courts  are  unable  to  learn  very  much  about  the  dispute.  But  even  if 
they  could,  the  range  of  dispositions  in  the  courts  is  severely  limited.  The  adversary  sys- 
tem an  1 the  basic  nature  of  the  criminal  process  arc  not  suited  to  dealing  with  situations 
where  > re  is  "guilt  and  responsibility  on  both  sides;  the  defendant  may  be  convicted, 
and  fii  r sentenced,  or  the  parties  may  be  told  to  change  their  ways,  but  the  under- 
lying i n t is  left  unresolved,  quite  often  to  smolder  and  flare  up  anew  later 

T1  irti«  >cavc  the  court  embittered,  and  the  defendant  may  have  a permanent 

cnmin  *rd  (Actually,  the  characterization  of  parties  as  "complainant"  and  "defen- 
ds the  unsuitability  of  the  criminal  process  in  these  matters,  for  the  complain- 
ant is  , merely  whichever  party  got  to  the  police  or  the  court  summons  clerk  faster.) 

Often  < may  be  property  damage  or  some  other  harm  for  which  restitution  should  be 

made  'mi  the  disputes  arc  usually  not  taken  to  the  Civil  Court.  (That  tribunal,  of 


course,  has  its  own  limitations,  as  does  the  Family  Court.) 

But  mediation  and  arbitration  by  community  residents  encourage  each  party  to  air 
his  grievances,  including  those  arising  out  of  prior  incidents.  The  disputants  can  meet  each 
other  halfway  and  come  to  a mutual  agreement  concerning  reparations  (if  any),  and 
about  how  they  will  avoid  conflict  in  the  future.  The  process  thus  de-emphasizes  ques- 
tions of  "guilt”  or  "innocence"  and  instead  seeks  a viable  solution. 

A further  benefit  of  the  Dispute  Center  that  can  be  expected  is  the  reduction  of 
crowded  court  dockets  and  the  freeing  of  police  officers  from  the  need  to  appear  in 
court,  enabling  them  to  spend  more  time  on  patrol. 

• • • 

The  creation  of  the  Dispute  Center  is  one  example  of  a promising  new  innovation 
in  the  criminal  process.  The  National  Center  for  Dispute  Settlement  of  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association,  an  organization  similar  to  IMCR,  has  established  an  "Arbitration 
as  an  Alternative”  program  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  N.Y.  and 
Akron,  Ohio.  Here,  referrals  arc  made  by  the  prosecutor  or  by  the  courts  once  criminal 
proceedings  have  been  begun.  The  program  has  been  so  successful  in  Philadelphia  that  the 
city’s  courts  have  taken  it  over  and  it  is  now  an  official  part  of  "the  system." 

Another  similar  project,  the  “Night  Prosecutor  Program"  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  re- 
ceived a true  accolade  from  the  government  establishment;  it  has  been  designated  an 
Exemplary  Project  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  of 
LEAA,  and  a "replication  manual”  was  published  by  LF.AA  last  December,  for  use  by 
other  jurisdictions.  The  Columbus  version  uses  law  students  trained  as  mediators,  rather 
than  community  people.  It  is  implemented  through  the  city’s  Department  of  Law  and 
was  originally  funded  by  a grant  from  LEAA.  Charges  may  be  filed  by  law  enforcement 
officers,  as  well  as  by  private  citizens.  This  program  handles  many  “bad  check”  cases  be- 
sides the  type  of  disputes  mentioned  above.  As  the  replication  manual  points  out  (pp.  8, 
37).  many  different  cases  can  be  processed  in  this  way:  shoplifting  charges,  violations  of 
city  housing  or  sanitation  codes,  consumer  complaints,  selected  juvenile,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  matters  and  these  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities.  The  Columbus  program 
costs  an  average  of  $27  per  case  compared  to  $100  for  prosecution  and  trial. 

While  the  literature  on  these  programs  has  not  really  developed  the  point,  it  must 
be  noted  that  they  will  almost  certainly  prevent  many  homicides  and  serious  assaults, 
especially  in  the  light  of  recent  research  which  shows  that  a very  high  proportion  of  homi- 
cides arc  committed  in  premises  where  the  police  had  made  at  least  one  prior  visit.  All 
too  often,  a chronic  dispute  has  one  acute  episode  too  many,  ending  in  tragedy. 

This  kind  of  approach  can  also  be  very  useful  in  other  aspects  of  law  enforcement. 
Community  dispute  settlement  between  hostile  groups  may  help  prevent  violent  con- 
fontations.  Similar  techniques  can  be  applied  within  correctional  institutions.  Indeed, 
many  police  and  correctional  officials  from  New  York  and  elsewhere  have  completed 
courses  offered  by  IMCR  designed  to  help  achieve  these  ends.  Hopefully,  these  tech- 
niques, which  originated  in  the  labor  relations  field,  will  come  to  be  accepted  in  law  en- 
forcement as  a valuable  option  in  managing  conflict  and  administering  justice. 


Police  Chiefs  Hold  Denver  Conference 
And  Discuss  National  Crime  Problems 


Continued  from  Page  One 
$1,000  awards  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  police  science  and 
technology.  The  Bellevue,  Nebraska,  Police 
Department  earned  one  honor  for  its 
"Police  Communications  and  Mobile  Tele- 
phone System,”  which  gives  patrol  officers 
a completely  portable  communications 
unit,  and  affords  the  officer  access  to  the 
worldwide  telephone  network,  without 
having  to  go  through  a headquarters  dis- 
patcher. 

New  York  City’s  Hostage  Negotiation 
Team  was  also  honored  for  its  work  in  pro- 
tecting the  safety  of  hostages  in  crisis  situa- 
tions. The  members  of  the  team  are  given 
intense  psychological  training  to  enable 
them  to  use  techniques  other  than  force  to 
obtain  the  safe  release  of  persons  being 
held  hostage. 

Andrew  Phelan,  vice  president  of  cor- 
porate security  for  American  Express,  said 
that  the  entries  in  this  year’s  competition 
“demonstrated  the  dedication,  initiative 
and  constant  behind-the-scenes  research 
going  on  in  police  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  around  the  world." 

The  conference  was  marred  by  an  inci- 
dent in  which  James  Datzmann,  Police 
Chief  of  South  San  Francisco,  was  shot 
twice  in  an  apparently  unprovoked  street 
assault.  While  walking  along  a Denver 
street,  Datzmann  was  approached  by  a 
man  who  cursed  at  him  and  pushed  him. 
When  Datzmann  turned  and  started  to 
walk  away,  he  was  shot  in  the  right  knee 
and  buttocks.  Police  arrested  two  men 


within  five  minutes  after  the  assault. 

Denver  police  also  arrested  two  people 
and  recovered  an  explosive  device  in  what 
was  believed  to  be  a conspiracy  to  attack 
police  stations  and  disrupt  the  IACP  con- 
ference. 

A spokesman  for  the  police  department 
said  that  a device  made  from  27  sticks  of 
dynamite  was  found  in  a stolen  car  and 
later  detonated  by  police. 

LEAA  Publishes 
New  Sourcebook 
Of  CJ  Statistics 

Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion has  announced  his  agency’s  public- 
ation of  the  "Sourcebook  of  Criminal 
Justice  Statistics  1974.” 

Criminal  Justice  and  law  enforcement 
data  combed  from  more  than  75  separate 
publications  arc  presented  in  the  570-page 
volume.  This  follow-up  to  the  1973  source- 
book  of  statistical  abstracts  published  by 
LEAA  is  expected  to  be  “an  invaluable 
reference  work  for  people  in  criminal 
justice  activities,”  according  to  Velde. 

The  volume  includes  information  on 
public  attitudes  on  crime  and  on  the  crim- 
inal justice  system,  the  nature  and  distribu- 
tion of  known  offenses,  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  arrested  persons,  judicial 
processing  of  defendants,  and  facts  on 
people  in  corrections  systems. 


RADIO  REPORT  RAPS  LEAA 
FOR  BODY  ARMOR  TESTS 


A report  prepared  for  the  National 
Public  Radio  network  by  an  investigative 
news  team  has  sparked  a controversy  over 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration's field  testing  of  a new  lightweight 
body  armor  for  police  officers,  criticizing 
the  program  as  an  “irresponsible  Washing- 
ton experiment." 

The  Prewett-Mizelle  Report  took  issue 
with  LEAA’s  plan  to  distribute  the  Kevlar 
bulletproof  vests  to  between  150  and  200 
officers  in  each  of  1 5 cities  selected  for  the 
two-year  field  test.  While  not  disputing 
LEAA's  claim  that  the  armor  will  protect 
the  wearer  against  .22  caliber,  .25  caliber 
and  .32  caliber  handguns  and  the  .38 
caliber  police  special  — which  constitute 
90  to  95  percent  af  all  handguns  in  this 
country  — the  reporters  allege  that  the 
garments  are  not  trauma-proof  and  thus 
could  still  result  in  serious  injury  to  the 
wearer. 

Citing  data  from  LEAA's  own  lab  test 
reports,  the  authors  said  that  “the  trick 
police  armor  itself  can  crush  the  chest 
when  struck  by  a gunman’s  bullet.”  The 
resulting  injuries,  according  to  a U.S.  Army 
surgeon,  quoted  by  the  reporters,  arc 
"harder  to  deal  with  than  a penetrating 
wound." 

The  armor  being  tested  js  made  of  a 
cloth  woven  from  Kevlar,  a synthetic 
fiber  that  is  both  stronger  and  lighter  than 
nylon.  It  was  originally  developed  by 
E.  I.  DuPont  DeNcmours  and  Co.  as  a 
substitute  for  steel  in  belted  radial  tires. 

LEAA’s  original  announcement  last 
February  of  the  $600,000  testing  project, 
said  that  the  vests  appeared  to  be  effective 
in  absorbing  the  blunt  trauma  of  a gunshot 
but  that  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  was 


continuing  its  studies  of  this  effect.  William 
Mizelle  of  the  investigating  team  said, 
however,  that  although  the  vests  do  stop 
bullets,  stress  pattern  photographs  taken  at 
the  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland  indi- 
cate that  "the  fabric  le.t  the  sledgehammer 
blow  of  each  bullet  right  on  through  - to 
an  area  only  four  to  five  inches  across." 

Quoting  a "world  authority  on  gunshot 
effects,"  Mizelle  added  that  “this  kind  of 
force  can  drive  a spray  of  shattered  bone 
into  a man's  body  like  a shotgun  charge." 

Claims  of  police  officers  who  have  sur- 
vived gunshots  while  wearing  the  vests 
were  investigated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  radio  report,  Mizelle  said.  In  one  case, 
he  noted,  it  was  found  that  a bullet  had 
glanced  off  the  chest  of  a state  trooper, 
but  “at  a very  shallow  angle."  The  authors 
added  that  "even  from  this  tiny  fraction 
of  the  bullet's  energy  , the  trooper  suffer- 
ed abrasions  and  contusions  of  the  chest 
wall." 

The  authors  of  the  report  said  LEAA 
confirmed  its  plan  to  go  ahead  with  the 
nationwide  test  despite  the  findings  report- 
ed by  Prewett  and  Mizelle  over  179  radio 
stateions.  Through  its  field  testing,  LEAA 
said  it  will  try  to  determine  how  comfort- 
able and  durable  the  vests  are,  and  how 
adaptable  they  will  be  to  extremes  of 
temperature. 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  Velde 
added,  that  "equally  important  is  the 
psychological  effect  the  garments  might 
have  on  the  officers  who  wear  them.  A 
policeman  wearing  the  protective  armor 
might  become  more  relaxed.  Or  some  offi- 
cers might  become  more  aggressive  or  more 
prone  to  risk  their  lives.”  Answers  to  these 
questions,  Velde  said,  must  be  found 
through  the  testing  program. 


Miami,  Washington  Said  To  Be  Safest 


Of  13  Cities  In  LEAA  Survey 


Citizens  of  Miami  and  Washington,  D.C., 
may  rest  somewhat  easier  after  learning 
from  an  LEAA  crime  survey  that,  of  13 
cities  studied,  they  were  the  least  likely  to 
be  victimized  by  crime  during  1973. 

The  survey  was  a pan  of  LEAA’s  per- 
manent crime  victims  statistics  series, 
created  to  gauge  the  extent  and  nature  of 
criminal  victimization.  Through  a repre- 
sentative sampling  of  9,900  households  and 
1,535  commercial  establishments  in  each 
of  the  13  cities,  LEAA  determined  the  rate 
of  personal  crimes  of  violence  per  1,000 
residents  to  be  22  in  Miami  and  31  in  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Minne- 
apolis, who  were  found  most  susceptible  to 
crime  that  year,  reported  a personal  violent 
crime  rate  of  71  and  70  per  1,000  persons, 
respectively.  The  other  cities  covered  by 
the  1973  study  and  their  personal  violent 
crime  rates  per  1,000  population  were  New 
Orleans  (46),  Pittsburgh  (47),  Buffalo  (49) 
San  Diego  (53),  Houston  (53).  Oakland 
(59),  Milwaukee  (61),  Cincinnati  (63),  and 
Boston  (67). 

Commercial  crime  rates  recorded  by 
LEAA  were  found  to  vary  as  widely  as  the 
personal  crime  rates.  The  city  least  plagued 
by  burglaries  was  found  to  be  San  Francis- 
co with  a rate  of  253  per  1,000  commercial 
establishments.  By  contrast,  nearby  Oak- 
land attained  the  highest  rate  of  637  per 
1,000  establishments. 

Rates  in  the  other  eleven  cities  were: 
Miami  (292)  Pittsburgh  (293),  Buffalo 
(319),  Milwaukee  (321),  Washington  (330), 
San  Diego  (358),  Minneapolis  (436),  New 
Orleans  (448).  Houston  (518),  Cincinnati 
(566),  and  Boston  (576). 


Among  other  crimes  surveyed  by 
LEAA,  commercial  robbery  rates  ranged 
from  49  per  1,000  businesses  in  both  San 
Francisco  and  Milwaukee  to  173  per  1.000 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  rate  for  burglary  of  homes  was  low- 
est in  Washington  with  a figure  of  75  per 
1,000  households  and  ranged  upward  to  a 
high  of  177  in  Minneapolis.  Household 
larceny  ranged  from  51  per  1,000  homes  in 
Washington  to  190  in  San  Diego,  and  auto- 
mobile thefts  ran  as  high  as  86  per  1,000 
homes  in  Boston,  as  compared  to  a low 
water  mark  of  15  per  1,000  in  Washington, 

The  survey,  which  was  designed  and 
conducted  for  LEAA  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  consisted  of  two  parts:  a contin 
uous  national  poll  and  surveys  taker 
periodically  in  selected  cities.  According  tc 
LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde 
evaluation  of  the  survey's  results  will  be 
difficult  because  of  the  great  variations  of 
crime  rates  in  different  areas.  "The  answers 
arc  complex  because  of  the  large  differ- 
ences in  American  cities  and  their  popula- 
tions," Velde  said.'  “LEAA  hopes  an 
analysis  of  the  data  will  uncover  the 
reasons  for  the  different  city  crime  rates." 
Velde  noted  that  his  agency  has  awarded 
four  research  grants  to  conduct  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  statistics. 

Velde  cautioned,  however,  against 
making  comparisons  between  LEAA’s 
crime  victim  survey  data  and  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  as  the  two  sets  of 
figures  are  obtained  through  different  pro- 
cedures. 

The  survey  results,  which  arc  on 
computer  tape,  arc  available  for  study  by 
individuals  and  institutions. 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  1975/1976  Editions 

LOOSELEAF  LAW  BOOKS 

Penal  Law  of  New  York  State  . . . .$5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts.  . . .$6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts  . . . $5.70 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $1.75 

LAW  STUDY  AIDS 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer  . .$5.70 

Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer  . .$2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule  $2.50 

NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  In  looseleaf 
form  which  permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOKS 

Supervision $2.50  Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Communication $2.50  Administration $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50  Personnel  Management $2.50 

Police  Operations .$2.50  Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks  . . $14.00 


PATROL  AIDS 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  State  Laws  (set  of  4) $2.50 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $ .75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 


POLICE  PROMOTION 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course $5.85 

How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  and  Charts $3.95 

TO  ORUtN  Circle  the  prices  ot  all  publications  you  desire.  Compute  the  total  price  (inducing 
sales  tax,  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to. 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS.  45-46  162nd  Street,  Flushing.  NY  11358. 
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LEAA,  UNDER  FIRE,  MAY  SEE  LEADERSHIP  CHANGE 


There  are  reports  once  again  in  law 
enforcement  and  government  circles  that 
the  leadership  within  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  may  be  changing 
hands.  Several  news  accounts  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  describe  the  agency  as  in  a state  of 
"paralysis"  over  internal  disputes  as  to  how 
LEAA  should  allocate  federal  crime 
dollars. 

It  was  only  this  past  June  that  President 
Ford  had  given  LEAA  a vote  of  confidence 
by  praising  the  efforts  of  the  agency  and 
asking  Congress  to  continue  LEAA  through 
1981  with  a five-year  funding  authoriza- 
tion of  $6.8  billion. 

Richard  W.  Velde  has  held  the  top  post 
within  LEAA  since  mid-1974  when  Donald 
E.  Santarclli  resigned  after  being  quoted  in 
the  press  that  he  thought  that  then-Presi  - 
dent  Nixon  should  resign.  Before  being 
appointed  to  the  Administrator’s  position 
Velde  had  served  in  high  level  administra- 
tive posts  in  LEAA  since  1969. 

The  root  of  the  current  dispute  appears 
to  center  around  political  differences  over 
how  LEAA  should  use  its  funds  in  assisting 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  controlling  crime.  One  continuing 
problem  which  has  been  debated  since 
LEAA  was  created  is  whether  the  agency 
should  emphasize  programs  in  the  areas  of 
technology  and  new  police  equipment  or 
whether  it  should  address  fundamental 
problems  such  as  the  causes  of  crime. 

While  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  hardware  development  since  its 
beginnings,  LEAA  reporrts  that  this 
support  has  never  exceeded  more  than  20 
percent  of  its  total  budget.  Santarelli  had 
been  successful  in  reducing  this  percentage 
down  to  less  than  10  percent,  but  critics 
of  the  hardware  syndrome  see  a return  to 
the  emphasis  on  technology  under  Velde’s 
administration. 

Recent  LEAA  research  projects  have 
included  the  development  of  lightweight 
bulletproof  garments  for  police  officers 
and  public  officials.  A Dick  Tracy-like 
wrist  alarm  device  was  designed  for  high- 
density  housing  projects  so  that  victims  of 
attacks  or  muggings  could  press  a button 
signaling  security  guards  as  to  their  identity 
and  location.  A *iew  wristwatch-like  device 
has  been  researched  to  monitor  a police 
officer’s  pulse  and  other  vital  signs  under 
stressful  conditions.  Still  another  project 


which  Mr.  Velde  has  backed  is  the  docu- 
mentation of  medical  problems  caused  by 
inadequate  footwear  worn  by  police  of- 
ficers. 

While  much  of  the  criticism  of  LEAA’s 
priorities  in  the  area  of  police  gadgetry  has 
been  exaggerated,  it  does  highlight  the 
different  philosophies  which  exist  in  Wash- 
ington concerning  funding  priorities.  In 
spite  of  what  some  Justice  Department 
officials  have  labeled  the  failure  on  LEAA  s 
part  to  reduce  the  nation's  crime  problem, 
the  Ford  Administration  continues  to 
single  out  LEAA  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s primary  hope  in  bringing  crime 
under  control. 

Despite  this  top  level  support,  many 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
are  apparently  less  than  totally  satisfied 
with  LEAA’s  record.  In  a recent  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  Chief 
James  Parsons  of  Birmingham,  Alabama 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

“I  feel  personally  that  LEAA  has  been  a 
tremendous  failure.  It  has  tried  to  pump 
massive  amounts  of  money  into  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  without  having  any 
adequate  benchmarks  against  which  to 
assess  programs  and  their  effectiveness.  The 
people  running  LEAA  have  never  had  any 
clear  focus  about  what  they  should  be 
doing  - no  idea  of  how  the  criminal  justice 
system  must  function  as  a whole." 

Joseph  McNamara,  police  chief  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  said,  “The  program 
should  have  been  much  more  concrete  and 
better  defined  in  the  beginning,  with 
clearly  stated,  realistic  goals." 

Another  area  of  controversy  in  recent 
months  has  concerned  LEAA  proposals 
to  invoke  disciplinary  action  against 
officials  within  the  agency,  officials  hired 
under  Santarelli’s  administration,  for  al- 
legedly violating  civil  service  regulations  in 
hiring  new  personnel.There  are  conflicting 
reports  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  viola- 
tions or  possible  actions  taken  by  Velde, 
but  the  same  Washington  Post  article  noted 
that  Deputy  Attorney  General  Harold  R. 
Tyler,  Jr.  has  been  forced  to  intervene. 

Aside  from  Tyler’s  involvement  in 
recent  problems,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  be  assuming  a 
more  prominent  role  in  the  running  of 
LEAA  in  the  future.  This  new  role  has 
been  included  in  the  legislation  to  prolong 


LEAA’s  lifetime  now  before  Congree. 
Justice’s  higher  profile  could  entail  the 
creation  of  an  advisory  board  of  non- 
governmental experts  to  guide  LEAA’s 
activities  and  could  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  appoint  the  head  of 
LEAA's  research  arm,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  that 


LEAA  will  continue  to  be  the  major  crim- 
inal justice  funding  agency  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  years  to  come.  However, 
the  priorities  of  the  agency  will  most  cer- 
tainly depend  upon  the  politics  in  Washing- 
ton, the  results  of  next  year’s  Presidential 
election,  and  the  pressure  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  can  bring  to 
bear  on  LEAA  officials  and  their  Congress- 
ional representatives. 


NEW  POLICE  PRODUCTS 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein 
should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


TAPE  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM-  The 
"Transmonitor  II,”  the  new  Verifiable 
Tape  Transmission  System  from  Currier- 
Smith  Corp.,  is  designed  to  provide  reliable 
transmission  of  pre-recorded  data  over  the 
switched  line  telephone  network.  It  can  be 
programmed  to  transmit  voice  and/or 
coded  messages  identifying  three  separate 
zones.  The  device  has  a supervisory  capa- 


bility enabling  the  user  to  interrogate  the 
status  of  each  zone  remotely  from  any  tele- 
phone. Transmonitor  II  is  also  equipped 
with  a built-in  battery  charging  system  and 
an  exercising  feature  to  minimize  problems 
commonly  associated  with  tape  devices 
being  inactive  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Additional  information  on  the  system  is 
available  from  Microwave  Associates, 
South  Avenue,  Burlington,  Mass. 


interrogations  on  other  tape  recorders  and 
then  using  the  unit  when  it  is  available. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Law 
Enforcement  Associates,  Inc.,  88  Holmes 
Street,  Belleville,  NJ  07109. 

MOBILE  RADIOS-  A modified  line  of  FM 
mobile  radios  from  General  Electric  offers 
power  up  to  100  watts  in  low  band,  high 
band  and  ultra  high  frequencies.  The  trans- 
mitter power  amplifier  operates  on  a broad 
band  and  requires  no  tuning.  Receivers  in 
the  "MASTR  Executive  II"  Series  arc 
single  conversion  to  virtually  eliminate 
“tweet"  responses.  An  electronic  voltage 
regulator  prevents  receiver  performance 
fade  and  voltage  stress  on  components 
caused  by  vehicle  battery  fluctuations. 

The  Executive  II  units  have  snap-lock 
RF  frequency  determining  elements,  all 
silicon  transistors  and  integrated  circuits. 
Simplified  modular  construction  offers 
easier  serviceability  and  change  of  modules 
without  soldering. 

For  further  information  write  General 
Electric  Co.,  Mobile  Radio  Department, 
Section  P.  P.O.  Box  4197,  Lynchburg.  Va. 
24502. 
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VOICE  ANALYZER-  The  Mark  IIA  Voice 
Analyzer,  which  measures  emotional  stress 
in  classical  lie  detector  examinations  invol- 
ving single  word  responses,  is  now  being 
marketed  by  Law  Enforcement  Associates, 
Inc.  This  advanced  version  of  the  Mark  II 
performs  as  an  effective  lie  detector,  in  a 


NARCOTICS  DETECTION-  The  sampling 
and  identification  of  marijuana  and  other 
cannabis  by  means  of  a portable  instru- 
ment is  now  available  through  Ion  Track 
Instruments,  Inc.  The  Cannabis  Detector 
can  be  used  for  the  routine  screening  of 
packages,  vehicles,  cargo,  personnel  and  air- 
craft. Even  the  most  minute  traces  of 
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manner  identical  to  the  earlier  version, 
but  at  a lower  cost. 

The  unit  features  a direct  digital  read- 
out which  indicates  levels  of  the  subject  s 
emotional  stress.  The  digital  readout  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  need  for  extensive 
training  in  the  use  of  the  unit. 

Deception  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  within  two  minutes  and 
with  less  than  five  questions,  either  in  the 
subject's  presence  or  through  remote  de- 
vices. The  analyzer  can  also  be  used  by 
several  investigators  at  once  by  recording 


cannabis  residues  can  be  detected.  Mini- 
mum training  is  required  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

The  complete  system,  including  the  de- 
tector and  sampling  pump,  is  housed  in  a 
hand-held  unit,  powered  by  a self-con- 
tained rechargeable  battery.  The  rccharger 
and  all  accessories  are  contained  in  a case 
the  size  of  a briefcase. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  or  calling  Ion  Track  Instruments, 
Inc.  179  Bear  Hill  Road.  Waltham.  Mass. 
(617)890-4343. 


